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ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. WM. EMERSON. 





S the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal is an annual event it is perhaps scarcely 

necessary for me to remind you that it is an honour granted by Her Most Gracious 

Majesty, on the advice of this Institute, to a distinguished architect, scientist, or 

man of letters, who by his works directly, or it may be indirectly, has furthered the interests 
of the art to whose service the Institute is dedicated. 

Professor Lanciani, to whom the Queen has done the distinguished honour of awarding 
her Gold Medal this year, desires me to say how deeply distressed he is at being prevented 
attending this evening to receive it; but his presence in Rome just now is imperative. 
Therefore Count Carobbio has been deputed by His Excellency the Italian Ambassador to 
receive it for him. 

Since 1848, when the first presentation was made, the Medal has been conferred upon 
distinguished men of many nationalities, but only once during that time on a countryman of 
Professor Lanciani. In 1849 it was presented to that famous Italian Luigi Canina, whose 
voluminous works occupy an important place in our Library. Signor Canina and Professor 
Lanciani are united across the years by many bonds of sympathy, by the nature of their 
work, by their common interest in and love for the Eternal City of the Seven Hills. In this 
interest all architects must share, for is not the home of the Pantheon and St. Peter’s one of 
the first objects of their pilgrimage? But although, as we know, all roads lead to Rome, 
it only gives up its secrets to a chosen few, whether architect or archeologist. And to none 
has it been more communicative in this respect than to Professor Lanciani, who has 
contributed so abundantly to our general as well as special knowledge of the city in all its 
architectural aspects and historical phases. 

On the occasion of these presentations it is usual to give some detailed and authoritative 
account of the life and work of the recipient. Professor Lanciani’s life has been one of so 
much labour that the mere recapitulation of what he has accomplished would speak more 
eloquently of his many claims to distinction than any eulogy which might be pronounced 
from this chair. I must, however, content myself with a brief and general outline of his 


































career. 
Rome, which has been the scene of his labours, was also the city of Rodolfo Amadeo 
Lanciani’s birth, which occurred on the 1st January 1848. Graduating first in philosophy and 
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mathematics in the Collegio Romano in 1867, two years later he again graduated in mathe- 
maties at the University of Rome, and a year later received the diploma of architect and 
engineer. In 1871 he assumed the post which brought him into touch with his life’s work— 
the post of Assistant Director of Excavations, from which, three years later, he advanced to 
the position of Director, which he retained until 1890. He combined this position with the 
professorial Chair of Topography at the University of Rome, and at the same time acted as 
secretary of the Archeological Commission of Rome. 

I need not, perhaps, dwell on the prominent part which Signor Lanciani has taken in 

foman excavations further than to mention the valuable results which he obtained from his 

work on the Sacra Via—on which he was engaged for four years—and from his excavations 
at the Therm of Agrippa, the House of the Vestals, the villa of Voconius Pollio at Marino, 
the theatre and barracks at Ostia, Nero’s villa at Subiaco, and other works which are pretty 
generally known to students of Roman archeology. 

But it is not only from the earth that Professor Lanciani has brought fresh material to 
light. He believes in the importance of the unpublished document, and in other fields 
of original research than those of excavation his labours have been equally indefatigable and 
realised similar valuable results. Most of the principal European libraries, both public and 
private, are known to him, and his discoveries have been many and important, the fruits of 
which have appeared in his contributions to the Transactions of Italian and other learned 
societies. One of his proudest achievements in this direction is incorporated in his memoir 
on the Aula e gli Ufficii del Senato Romano (Curia Julia-Senatus). 

This brings me to his career as a writer. I understand that down to the end of last 
year no fewer than four hundred and seventeen contributions of one kind and another from 
his pen had been published. His first work, a catalogue of the Castellani Etruscan Collection 
in the capital, obtained for him the gold medal of the City of Rome, and his book on 
aqueducts (I Commentarii di Frontino), published in 1880, was recognised by the Royal 
Prize of 10,000 lire. One of his most recent works is Forma Urbis Rome, an archeo- 
logical plan of Rome in ancient, medieval, and modern times. Iam glad to hear that this 
important addition to archeology and topography will shortly be followed by a similar map of 
the Campagna, supplemented by six volumes of text containing an account of archeological 
research in Rome since the revival of classic studies. The extent of the ground covered by 
this work may be estimated by the fact that it will contain some twenty-five thousand hitherto 
unpublished documents bearing on the excavations. 

Professor Lanciani adds to his many accomplishments an excellent knowledge of English 
(which makes his absence to-night the more regrettable), and his Ancient Rome in the Light 
of Recent Discoveries was written in English. He has at the present time a volume in the 
press entitled New Tules of Old Itome, which deals with his latest discoveries in the Forum 
and on the Sacra Via, and which will be looked forward to with interest alike by the archeo- 
logist, the architect, and the historian. 

Professor Lanciani’s labours have been great, and it must be satisfactory to him to know 
that they have been widely appreciated. Many European Societies claim him as a distin- 
guished member. Prussia, Russia, and his own country have conferred orders on him, and 
the Universities of Oxford and Glasgow, Harvard and Wurzburg have extended to him the 
distinction of their degrees. 

Signor Professor Lanciani is undoubtedly the greatest of Roman topographers, as is 
proved by his splendid work, the Forma Urbis Rome. Also he is great as an archeologist, no 
matter what sneers may have been cast at him or ungenerous criticisms written on some of his 
work, because others, coming on the scene of the Forum excavations somewhat later than he, 
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dug a foot or so deeper and made discoveries which upset certain theories he had advanced. He 
nevertheless remains the man from whom some of those who cast stones at him had learned 
pretty well all they knew of Roman archeology in the first instance. Surely it is no shame 
that on certain evidence one may make conjectures which on further evidence being pro- 
duced may have to give way to other views. This is not sufficient to condemn any man, 
and certainly not one who has done so much really excellent work as Signor Lanciani. 

Count Carobbio, I have the distinguished honour to hand you the Queen’s Gold Medal for 
transmission to our excellent friend and confrere Signor Lanciani, and to express the thanks 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects to you for so kindly attending this evening to 
receive it on his behalf. 


[The Secretary here handed the speaker a telegram from Professor Lanciani addressed 
to the President, which he opened and read to the Meeting as follows :—‘ President, William 
Emerson.—Present in spirit. Offer Institute heartfelt thanks.—Lancran1.”’ | 


Count Caropnio, on receiving the Medal, tendered his best thanks on behalf of 
Professor Lanciani, remarking that he was proud of the great honour the Institute had 
conferred- upon his countryman, and regretting that his imperfect knowledge of English 
prevented his replying more fully to the President’s Address. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL CONGRESS, 1900. 
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The Meeting was graced by the presence of several 
ladies. 

Following the reception came the first business 
of the Congress, viz. the Presentation of the Royal 
Gold Medal for the year 1900. In the absence of 
Professor Lanciani, whose engagements prevent 
his leaving Rome at this season of the year, the 
Medal was received on his behalf by his friend, 
Count Carobbio, of the Italian Embassy in 
London. The President’s Address, briefly sketch- 
ing the career and labours of Professor Lanciani, 
is printed on foregoing pages. 


Exhibition of Photographs of Ancient Greek 
Monuments. 

The rest of the evening was occupied with a 
Lantern Exhibition of photographs representing 
the most interesting monuments remaining of 
ancient Greece. The slides were lent for the 
occasion by Mr. R. Phené Spiers, having been 
prepared from photographs taken by his brother, 
the late Mr. I. G. Spiers, while travelling in 
Greece some years ago. ‘There were also one or 
two of the Acropolis, lent by Mr. Hugh Stannus. 
As the views were thrown upon the screen, an 
interesting description was given by Mr. Penrose 
of the various buildings represented, and the actual 
condition of the remains at the present day. 
Among them were views of the Propyliea, the 
Parthenon, the Erechtheum, the Temple of 
Theseus, the Great Temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
and various other remains in and about Athens; 
a Temple in the Island of AXgina; the Theatre of 
Kpidaurus ; the Citadel of Tiryns; the Citadel of 
Mycene; the Treasury of Atreus; and several 
buildings in Olympia, where, Mr. Penrose stated, by 
the energy of the Germans and the great liberality 
of the German Emperor, has been excavated an 
enormous area, bringing to light a city scarcely 
inferior to Pompeii in preservation. On the walls 
of the room were hung a series of water-colour 
drawings of some of the buildings represented in 
the photographs, the work of Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers, b's.A. 

At the close of the exhibition the President asked 
the Meeting to accord a vote of thanks to Mr. Pen- 
rose for his great kindness in coming to the Meeting 
and giving them so lucid a description of the vari- 
ous buildings. Looking at the photographs and 
listening to Mr. Penrose’s account of the remains 
gave those who had never seen those wonderful 
buildings an excellent and vivid idea of them and 
their surroundings. ‘The photographs brought 
before them very strongly the greatness of the 
grand old architects of classic Greece, making 
their own efforts appear very small indeed beside 
those wonderful works of antiquity. The convic- 
tion was forced upon them that it was hopeless to 
expect, with our modern requirements and climatic 
conditions, to equal the grandeur of the architec- 
ture of those days. 
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The Meeting concluded, the visitors adjourned 
to the Council-room, where refreshments were 
served. 

TUESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
The Desirability of Official Control over the 
Architecture of our Towns and Cities. 


The second Meeting of the Congress was held 
on Tuesday afternoon at three o’clock, when the 
President, Mr. Wm. Emerson, took the chair, and 
read a Paper on “ The Necessity for Ofticial Control 
over Architecture in our Towns and Cities.”’ In 
his opening remarks Mr. Emerson observed upon 
the need for control over the artistic, the esthetic 
side of architecture. In matters of construction 
efficient control was exercised, but in the great 
public streets and places people were at liberty to 
erect any kind of building they pleased, provided 
it conformed to the construction clauses of the 
Building Act and by-laws. The need for such 
control was felt by people of culture both at home 
and abroad, and the subject was down for dis- 
cussion at the forthcoming Architectural Congress 
in Paris. Discussing the question of the constitu- 
tion of the controlling body, Mr. Emerson sug- 
gested that, were such control to be established, 
there should be a responsible head, whether 
Government Minister or not, and he should be 
chosen not only for his administrative or political 
capacities, but for his known possession of culti- 
vated taste, large Imperial ideas, and love of art, 
combined with practical common sense, and he 
should not have the power to overrule the com- 
mittee’s decision. The committee should be 
formed of the best men among the Royal 
Academicians, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and other artistic societies. The view of 
the majority should be final in all schemes, public 
or private, which affected the ornato pubblico. 
For the Metropolis, in which the whole empire 
was interested, such a controlling body should be 
a Government Ministry of Fine Arts; while each 
provincial town or county council should have the 
right to elect its own committee. 

Sir John Taylor, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the President for his Paper, said he doubted 
whether the recommendations of such a body as 
that suggested would have a better fate than those 
made by the Office of Works, which had been 
more than once set aside. In the most recent 
case the Government had had the assistance of 
the Institute in the selection of the architects 
invited to erect new public offices, and in taking 
that course the result had been very much what 
the President had asked for. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward seconded the vote of thanks, 
and pointed out that the committee referred to 
by Sir John Taylor applied only to the Office of 
Works, whereas the President’s suggestion applied 
to the whole country. He referred to notable 
instances of disfiguring structures which London 
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would have been spared had such a controlling 
body existed as that advocated. 

Mr. Wm. Young pointed out that already on all 
the great London estates designs had to be sub- 
mitted and approved. He thought they might 
carry control too far, and asked why, instead of a 
controlling body, there should not be an advising 
body. Altogether, he felt it was better to endure 
the ills they had than to fly to others they knew 
not of. 

Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, of Edinburgh, said 
what was wanted was the education of the archi- 
tect, and the true appreciation of the architect’s 
works by the public. Control was needed, but 
not too hard and fast. He did not like the word 
“control’’; the committee should be a sort of 
watch committee to make suggestions, and should 
be composed of competent architects and laymen. 

Mr. Day, of Worcester, thought that control 
in design would be very beneficial to the com- 
munity at large. He feared, however, that the 
scheme suggested in the Paper would be looked 
upon by the ordinary layman and many public 
bodies as an unnecessary interference. 

Mr. F. R. Kempson, of Cardiff, thought that 
a committee to advise would be better than one 
to dictate. 

Mr. Joseph Smith, of Sheffield, said that there 
was urgent need for a different order of things, 
and that the scheme suggested by the President 
might usefully be tried. 

Mr. Arthur Cates felt that, however desirable 
the aim, the scheme was somewhat Utopian in 
character, and would meet with considerable 
opposition under the existing conditions of 
Treasury control as regards public buildings, and 
that Parliamentary control so highly cherished by 
members of the Legislature. 

Other speakers were Messrs. E. W. Hudson 
and Zeph. King, and the President having replied 
to various points raised, the Meeting terminated. 


The Conversazione at Guildhall. 

In the evening some thirteen or fourteen 
hundred persons enjoyed the hospitality of the 
President and Mrs. Kmerson at a Conversazione 
given at Guildhall, by kind permission of the 
City Corporation. The guests were received by 
the host and hostess from 8.30 to 10 in the great 
hall. Among those who accepted invitations were 
His Excellency the American Ambassador, the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, Alderman and 
Sheriff Sir William Treloar, the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress of Leeds, Sir Wm. Richmond, R.A. 
Mr. E. J. Gregory, R.A., Col. Sir Herbert Perrott, 
Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Andrew Clarke, 
G.C.M.G., Agent-General for the Colony of Vic- 
toria; the Hon. J. Alexander Cockburn, Agent- 
General for the Colony of South Australia; the 
Hon. Sir Horace Tozer, K.C.M.G., Agent-General 
for Queensland; the Hon. E. H. Wittenoom, 
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Agent-General for West Australia; Dr. W. S. 
Church, President Royal College of Physicians ; 
Mr. Kelly, Chief Justice of the Niger Colony ; the 
Mayors and Mayoresses of Darlington, Richmond, 
Southport, and Wednesbury, the Mayors of Chel- 
tenham, Croydon, Guildford, and Preston, the 
Masters of the Worshipful Companies of Armourers 
and Braziers, the Fishmongers, the Ironmongers, 
the lLeathersellers, the Merchant Taylors, the 
Founders, the Vintners, &c. The band of the Royal 
Artillery, conducted by the Cavaliere L. Zavertal, 
R.A., played in the great hall all the evening, and 
a vocal concert was given in the New Council 
Chamber under the direction of Mr. Fred Walker, 
R.A.M. Further attractions were the Guildhall 
Loan Collection of Pictures, a Collection of Photo- 
graphs of Buildings erected by British architects 
during the last ten years, Architectural Sculpture 
and Ironwork, and Architectural Drawings and 
Sketches of Ancient Buildings. Of special interest 
were the six sets of designs submitted for the Old 
Bailey Sessions House Competition, which has at 
last been decided in favour of Mr. E. W. Mount- 
ford. In the Library were displayed a collection 
of rare books and MSS., kindly arranged by 
the Librarian of Guildhall, Mr. Charles Welch. 
Guildhall lends itself admirably for the purposes 
of an immense social gathering such as that here 
chronicled. The floral decorations, consisting of 
palms, foliage and flowering plants, were tastefully 
arranged by Messrs. Simmonds, and refreshment 
was served by Messrs. Gunter. When the company 
separated at about 11.30, the feeling was universal 
that the evening had been a very delightful one. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
Collaboration of the Architect, the Painter, and 
the Sculptor. 

The morning meeting of Wednesday was devoted 
to Papers on ‘‘ The Collaboration of the Architect, 
the Painter, and the Sculptor,” by Mr. EK. W. 
Mountford, Sir Wm. Richmond, R.A., and Mr. 
Roscoe Mullins. Mr. Wm. Emerson presided. 

Mr. E. W. Mountford said that the subject was 
becoming daily more and more deserving of their 
consideration. Architecture was not to be con- 
sidered as dependent for its perfection on the 
assistance of sculpture and painting. Many of our 
most admired ancient buildings were destitute of 
either, and the work of our greatest living archi- 
tect was conspicuously free from any such assist- 
ance. But they would probably be perfectly 
agreed upon the great desirability of inviting the 
aid of their brethren of the brush and the 
chisel to beautify and embellish their buildings 
whenever it was possible to do so—that is to 
say, when it might please their clients to pro- 
vide the means. Supposing that they had been 
entrusted with the erection of a building for which 
there were ample funds, so that they might with a 
good conscience invite an eminent sculptor and an 
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eminent painter to help in making it as beautiful 
as they knew how, then they began to understand 
that there was some enjoyment in life after all, 
and proceeded to their work with even more than 
usual enthusiasm. As soon as the rough sketches 
were completed they would desire to consult their 
chosen fellow-workers, and from that time until 
their joint creation stood accomplished the more 
frequent their intercourse the better for their 
building. It must not be forgotten that the build- 
ing was the thing, and thearchitecture was not to 
become a mere background for the painting or 
sculpture. These latter were means to be em- 
ployed for giving additional interest and beauty to 
the building, explaining its purposes, its uses, and 
its history or the history of its builder 
part of the architectur 
thought of otherwise. 


’ becoming 
itself, and not to be 
Sculpture he regarded as 
being much more a necessity for important 
buildings than colour decoration, which was 
rather a luxury seldom to be attained. 

Sir Wm. Richmond said that the spirit of the 
true artist should preside over all their labours, 
great or small—a spirit which induced spontaneity 
of design, and which prompted sincere endeavour 
to carry it out with clearness, which should be 
the expression of themselves, and therefore with 
style. Style was what was wanted and was so 
often absent, the impression of the mind and 
hand of the artist. Of ‘“styles’’ most of them 
wearied; their use, more often than not, implied 
absence of invention, and was but an attempt to 
revitalise corpses. The collaboration of the 
architect, sculptor, and painter ought not to be 
difficult. To be successful the architect should 
not interfere with the sculptor or painter, qua 
their designs ; this he would not need to do if his 
style was his own, for if they were true artists 
they would give and take according to the re- 
quirements of their arts as well as for each other’s 
art. They would each respect the other’s pro- 
vince, that of the architect as the designer or 
builder of the structure ; of the sculptor as the de- 
signer and carver of eftigies, ornament and its 
attendant parts ; of the painter, the designer and 





executant of the pictures, their borders, &c., and 
their colour scheme. But both sculptor and 
painter must give way to the architect upon 


matters of scale, of proportion of part to part, so 
that their work should be harmonious in scale 
with his ; of quantity, of projection, whether in 
the round or relief, of the fairness or depth as to 
tone of the painter’s scheme. So would they 
labour in harmony. While architects insisted 
upon ‘styles’ they would get no first-rate 
sculptors or painters to aid them or to work with 
them. For the adornment of “styles” they had 
to continue to go to “ firms,’’ where they could be 
provided with as many shams as they required, 
all quite lifeless and hopelessly out of touch with 
the movement of this, or for the matter of that 
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with any period, because they did not reflect 


it. As long as ‘‘styles’”’ were abjectly ad- 
hered to, art must remain dead! As soon 
as architects designed original buildings 


which, by the way, here and there they did, 
irrespective of severe canons of proportion and 
orders, but structurally consequent and individual 
they would find plenty of sculptors and painters 
to work with them; but as long as they designed 
in “styles”? no original men would be slaves to 
them. Finally, of course, the architect was the 
responsible person; therefore he should be a 
thoroughly equipped artist. Would it not be 
possible to avoid too early specialising? How 
few architects there were who knew anything 
about colour! How few painters were even in- 
directly interested in architecture ; and how few 
sculptors learnt to be an attendant upon architec- 
ture! And what a loss it was to each that he 
was so ignorant of his sister arts! The well- 
equipped designer was able to cover a large field 
of action. If he could design in one material, 
why not in another? None of the techniques 
were so enormously difficult, either of building, 
carving, or painting, that they could not be 
acquired by patience, given the artistic tempera- 
ment. It was the artistic use of techniques 
acquired by experience which succeeded, or the 
reverse, in exact relation to the quantity of intelli- 
cence and judgment that had been put into it. 
Advanced students should, he thought, be en- 
couraged to collaborate. Given a model designed 
in conclave, made by the architect, to be sculp- 
tured by the sculptor, and decorated by the 
painter, how interesting such efforts would be- 
come! What a stimulus they would give to the 
three arts! Each student having thus become 
conversant with the arts of his colleagues would be 
in a position to criticise as well as to appreciate 
them. The three arts would thus grow up, as it 
were, together; they would not be strangers to 
one another. The great mother of the arts, 
architecture, would take to her children again, 
who had separated from her, as she had from 
them, to their and to her privation. They were 
individually striving to render England more 
beautiful; let them try to do so collectively. 
Let them strike out for freedom—not licence, but 
freedom based upon the only sound foundation, 
sincerity, combined with knowledge of the various 
branches of what, after all, was but one art. 

Mr. KE. Roscoe Mullins maintained that a 
sculptor was only truly working out his art in its 
highest conception when he was working in unison 
with architecture, and was controlled and inspired 
by its conditions and limitations; and in so far as 
the willing hand of architecture was not held out 
to sculpture, the art suffered. The natural and 
rightful place for sculpture was in connection with 
or upon buildings, which it should ennoble and 
beautify by its presence. The treatment of sculp- 
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ture should depend upon the particular lighting 
that the chosen position and the surroundings 
would give it; and much of its shape, arrange- 
ment, and effect must be due to the space allotted 
for its fillmg. This was not the popular view of 
the art, but that it was the true one a glance at 
the past great periods would prove. In the days 
of the Renaissance it was equally so; Michael 
Angelo, Donatello, Luca della Robbia, Ghiberti, 
all collaborated with architects, and their best 
work was done for architecture. In the Gothic 
days, too, this truth was equally apparent, as a 
visit to the chapels and tombs at Westminster 
abundantly proved. It was only in these days 
that the direct union had been lost and the art 
had been conceived as standing alone, and, like 
painting, thought to be free and independent. He 
considered it essential that the sculpture, what- 
ever its character and wherever placed, should be 
seen in its entirety, and that the form the work 
took should be the suitable one for the position— 
not as in the case of the frieze that ran round the 
Atheneum Club in Pall Mall, and, again, that 
over the gateway at Hyde Park Corner, which 
were copies of the well-known Panathenaic frieze 
of the Parthenon, but which were placed under 
quite different conditions of light and position 
from those which guided the architect and sculp- 
tor of the Greeks in their choice of the style of 
relief. To sum up, the points he would insist 
upon were these—that it was against the best 
traditions of the past to divorce the arts of archi- 
tecture and sculpture; that this divorce led to a 
low estimate of sculptural decoration, as well as 
to a want of direction and meaning in the sculp- 
tor’s work; that gallery exhibitions of isolated 
works belittled the art of sculpture; that portrait 
sculpture was shorn of its character and truth, 
which could only be truly given when incorporated 
in a wide scheme of decoration. For these reasons 
he maintained that a healthy demand for sculp- 
ture and a capable and satisfactory development 
of the art could only be attained by returning 
once more to the traditions of the past and effect- 
ing a closer union of the kindred arts, architecture 
and sculpture. 

Discussion on the Papers followed, contributed 
to by Mr. H. Selwyn Image, Master of the Art 
Workers’ Guild, Mr. Heywood Sumner, Mr. Beres- 
ford Pite, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., Mr. Seth- 
Smith, Mr. William Woodward, Mr. H. G. Ibber- 
son, Mr. A. N. Paterson (Glasgow), Mr. Geoffrey 
Lucas, and the Chairman. A vote of thanks 
passed to the readers of the Papers was briefly 
responded to, and the Meeting terminated. 

Visit to the New Westminster Cathedral. 

The first visit of the Congress was paid on 

Wednesday afternoon to the New Westminster 


Cathedral. The architect, Mr. J. F. Bentley, 
although suffering from an indisposition which 


gave him great pain and prevented him speaking, 
was in attendance. The features of the building 
were explained by the Rev. Canon Johnson, for 
whose clear and energetic account the thanks of 
the Institute are due. A model of the building 
was inspected afterwards in the house of the 
Cardinal Archbishop, where tea for the hundred 
and fifty visitors was provided by the kind hospi- 
tality of his Eminence. After tea the buildings 
attached to the Cathedral, including the new 
Cardinal’s house, were inspected under the 
euidance of Canon Johnson. 


‘“«The Ideal City.” 

At the evening meeting on Wednesday, Mr. E. 
A. Gruning in the chair, Papers under the title 
of ‘* The Ideal City”? were read by Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo, the Earl of Meath, Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, Mr. W. 
D. Carée, F.S.A., and Mr. T. Stirling Lee. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo said that such a standard 
of magnificence as Rome achieved might be ours 
did we desire it. The trouble is that we are not 
agreed as to what we want, and we are not sure that 
we ought to want it. What were the people’s ideals ? 
Architects wanted to know, for it was the people’s 
ideals that they had to carryout. Directly people 
were agreed upon some public matter, an archi- 
tecture sprang up in response, and according to 
the quality of the sentiment, so was its interest. 
The hospitals we have built to alleviate suffering 
and to increase our knowledge as to its prevention 
form one of the contributions of fine living archi- 
tecture to the nineteenth century. So, too, are 
the great asylums. Other contributions to the 
architecture of the time are the Board schools, 
museums, public libraries, and technical institutes, 
based also on a popular desire to improve the 
conditions of our life. Abate something of the 
virtue of the impulse, and the standard of interest 
in the style of architecture falls immediately. 
Theatres, restaurants, gin-palaces, all rise in re- 
sponse to the popular call. In these instances 
there is some codification of the public desires, 
but it is not so in the general treatment of our 
cities. The author indicated the direction im- 
provement might take towards the ideal in London, 
advocating more obvious and direct access to such 
of our streets, buildings, squares, parks, &c., as 
are generally considered embellishments of the 
city; embanking the river on both sides, and 
giving wider and less squalid glimpses of it than 
often now afforded; more general traffic on the 
river pleasant to the eye and handy to the pas- 
senger; abolition of unnecessary street noises, 
street cries, &c.; more good music in the streets, 
and also on the water; more control over street 
distractions in the way of advertisements ; laying 
out of thoroughfares for the better direction of 
traffic ; the provision of back-waters and retreats, 
shelters for our public monuments; such natural 
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colour in the streets as may be afforded by the use 
of grass, trees, shrubs, and flowers; the employ- 
ment of colour as symbolising some general pur- 
pose and aspiration. 

The Earl of Meath read a Paper dealing with 
Parks and Open Spaces, prepared by Mrs. Basil 
Holmes, Hon. Secretary of the Public Gar- 
dens Association. The author said that the 
plan so much in vogue some fifty or a hundred 
years ago of building houses in “ squares’’ had 


much to commend it. But such squares should 
not surround gardens enclosed with railings to 
which entrance was only allowed to the tenants 


of a certain limited number of houses. The 
square gardens should resemble the Continental 
‘places ’’—open day and night, provided with 
grass, trees, fountains, flower-beds, and seats, and, 
like the surrounding streets, be under the control 
and patrol of the police. The wider roads should 
be planted with trees, either near the houses or 
in a double row in the centre of the carriage-way ; 
this would afford shelter in rain and shade in 
sunshine. All the public elementary schools 
should have good playgrounds attached, open to 
all comers out of school hours; in addition 
to these there should be separate spaces, playing 
fields, or open-air gymnasia provided for children, 
with proper instruction in the use of gymnastic 
apparatus, so that it might be impossible for any 
house in the city to be situated more than a 
quarter of a mile from a public playground. And 
these playgrounds should be attractive as well as 
useful, with a part set aside for trees and shrubs, 
flowers and seats. No large division or ward of 
the ideal city should be without its park, capable 
of being illuminated by night, where broad ex- 
panses of grass might be seen, and where stretches 
of water mm lakes or streams might bring refresh- 
ment to the eye. The public seats should be in 
groups, in well-lighted parts of the thoroughfares ; 
the drinking fountains and troughs should be 
artistically designed and pleasant to look upon; 
outdoor annexes to the restaurants should be en- 
couraged; and every effort should be made to 
beautify the streets—not monotonously, but with 
taste and variety, and above all to preserve the 
natural beauties of any space or garden which 
might be secured for the people. 

Mr. Carée’s Paper dealt with the subject of 
“Streets and Bridges considered in connection 
with our wnideal City.” He said that the ques- 
tion of straight streets or curved arose when the 
plan concerned new cuttings to be made, not the 
following or widening of old thoroughfares, formed 
as they mostly were upon the curved lines of once 
wandering country lanes or dykes. The cutting 
of a straight street through a district already 
irregularly streeted at once landed them in the 
difficulty of all kinds of awkward and canted 
corners. Nothing could be more unhappy than 
the sudden ending of a large building in a sharp 


and 
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acute angle. He personally concurred unhesita- 
tingly in the desire expressed by the London 
County Council for a monumental treatment in 
dealing with the Strand island and its approaches, 
and would gladly see such treatment continued as 
far as Holborn. But a monumental treatment 
need not mean the continuation of one uniform 
design throughout the whole length. Might not 
each block between the intersecting side streets 
be treated separately as a whole, it being essential 
in this case (as it was, indeed, in the whole 
matter) that the exterior, at any rate, of each such 
block should be under the control of one compe- 
tent architect ? Thus they might secure a result 
at once monumental, varied, and interesting, and 
not of a more than Parisian monotony. Turning 
to the question of bridges, the lecturer said that 
not for one moment did he depreciate the vast 
benefits to the human race conferred upon it by 
modern engineering skill. Had they only been as 
artistically successful in constructing their bridges 
as Iinglish engineers had been in the outward 
forms of their best locomotives there would be no 
complaint, but only admiration for all their work. 
But the problem was not the same. Quite absent 
from the locomotive, into the engineering problems 
of the bridge entered the element of architectural 
scholarship ; and this the engineers had, with a 
few noble exceptions, made no attempt to master. 
He wished specially to insist upon the essentially 
monumental character of a great bridge. A 
bridge across the Thames was upon the same 
plane of monumental and architectural importance 
as St. Paul’s itself, and demanded the same 
developed architectural power to design or to 
embellish it. 

Mr. Stirling Lee, who followed, considered 
“The Ideal City” mainly from the sculptor’s 
point of view. 

In the discussion which ensued the following 
gentlemen took part:—Mr. H. IK. Miiner, Mr. 
Owen Fleming, Mr. Arthur Cates, Mr. Charles 
Hadfield (Sheftield), and Mr. Ernest Prior. A 
vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers was 
passed by acclamation, and Messrs. Ricardo and 
Carée having replied, the Meeting separated. 

THURSDAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 


Visits to University College Hospital Extension 
and to Stafford and Bridgewater Houses. 


On the morning of Thursday, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., took visitors over his ex- 
tension to University College Hospital. In the 
afternoon, in spite of pouring rain, some hundred 
and fifty members of the Congress visited Stafford 
and Bridgewater Houses. Mr. Fish, the surveyor 
to the building, conducted the party over Stafford 
House. The house was begun by Sir Robert 
Smirke and continued by Benjamin Wyatt, and it 
belongs to the Duke of Sutherland, by whose kind 
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permission the visit was made. The thanks of 
the Congress are also due to the Earl of Elles- 
mere for throwing open Bridgewater House, one 
of Sir Charles Barry’s buildings, to the Congress, 
and for the unrestricted liberty afforded to 
members of wandering through the rooms on the 
ground and first floors, including the noble picture 
gallery. 


The Education of the Public in Architecture. 

At the Meeting on Thursday evening, Mr. J. M. 
Brydon presiding, Mr. Reginald Blomfield read a 
Paper on “ The Education of the Public in Archi- 
tecture.” The author said that the subject of 
his Paper pointed to the fact, with which archi- 
tects were painfully familiar, that the public did 
want educating in architecture very badly. What 
they were concerned with was the general 
standard of intelligence in regard to architecture ; 
the appreciation and misappreciation of the art as 
shown by current judgments, whether in the 
press or elsewhere ; the evidence of taste displayed 
in actual buildings which reflected the average 
opinion of the times. The attitude of the man in 
the street was the problem with which they had 
to deal. There could be very little doubt that the 
attitude was far from satisfactory. Any com- 
petent observer who took note of the average of 
architecture in our great cities would be driven to 
the conclusion that the general level of taste and 
ability was low ; further, he would find that some 
of the least admirable of these buildings were the 
most admired ; and lastly, if he compared his ob- 
servations not only with the criticisms of the 
press, but with individual opinion, he would find 
no common standard of appreciation, merely a 
mass of unrelated judgments amounting to little 
more than individual expressions of like or dislike. 
The uncertainty of taste shown in the treatment 
of public buildings of the last fifty years 
shown, he did not mean by architects, but by the 
authorities responsible—was conclusive evidence 
of the confusion of judgment which existed in the 
minds of our representative public men. It was 
evident that the authorities had no sort of prin- 
ciple to guide them, and so the pendulum swung 
backwards and forwards. There seemed to him, 
generally speaking, to be three channels through 
which public opinion could be reached—(1) by 
direct school teaching; (2) by treatises; (3) by 
the work of architects themselves. In most of 
their important public schools there was an art 
museum of some sort, a drawing class, run on 
rather old-fashioned lines, and usually some in- 
telligent master with a cultivated interest in the 
antique and a sentimental attachment to Early 
Italian art. What was wanted was a more com- 
plete organisation of this teaching and a more com- 
prehensive scope. What he thought might be 
possible would be (1) to provide a well-selected set 
of architectural drawings of well-known buildings, 
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and the simplest possible technical diagrams, such 
as should be easily intelligible to the schoolboy 
mind ; (2) to give an occasional reading in archi- 
tecture, dealing with its simplest points, and 
illustrated by models and clear drawings. Some 
sort of architectural text-book for beginners 
was, in fact, badly wanted ; but the necessity of 
extreme clearness and simplicity of treatment, in 
addition to a comprehensive grasp of the subject, 
made the preparation of such a text-book a matter 
of very great difficulty. It had been suggested 
that a series of plain pattern books for builders, 
giving working drawings of quite simple designs 
for doorways, windows, and the like, would save 
them from the utter vulgarity of the great majority 
of modern buildings in this country. It would be a 
most useful and practicable task if a committee 
of architects of recognised competence could be 
formed to superintend the issue of some such 
series of pattern books. Lastly, they came to the 
most important means of educating the public in 
architecture, their own work. They must set 
their own house in order before they could sweep 
and garnish that of the public. Perhaps at this 
moment the two worst faults of our architecture 
were, first, the total absence of any sense of style, 
that kind of design which snatched up any sort of 
detail and tacked it on to any kind of building, 
and of which there was abundant illustration in 
most of our own streets. But there was another 
and rarer fault, and the more dangerous because 
it was the vice of a virtue, and this was a certain 
preciosity, what Pliny called guedam artis libido, 
which ran into frantic experiments after some- 
thing new and altogether original. Both of these 
faults could only be attacked by a more thorough 
and intelligent education of the student, and bya 
clearer appreciation in their own minds of the pro- 
vince and ideal of architecture. 

Professor F. M. Simpson (Liverpool University) 
said that the education of the public in architecture 
must depend entirely upon the education of the 
architect. If buildings improved, the education 
of the public would follow as a matter of course, 
because they would be surrounded by good ex- 
amples instead of bad ones. 

Mr. Basil Champneys differed from the last 
speaker; for, however good our architecture, he 
could not see how it was to flourish without popular 
appreciation. Other arts suffered from this want 
of appreciation almost as much as architecture. 
But with sculpture and painting there was more 
or less a fashion of appreciation, and a more or 
less organised body of criticism. With archi- 
tecture this was lacking, and there was no 
organised criticism which was in touch with the 
general public. He was not in favour of the 
suggestion about pattern books of windows and 
doors, for he was afraid the speculating builder, 
with the encouragement of the client, would 
put the wrong windows to right doors. A flank 
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movement in architectural strategy was necessary. 
Mr. Blomfield’s ‘‘ History of the Renaissance ’’ 
was precisely the sort of thing for the public—a 
work of a high literary standard, which people of 
literary attainments had read as a book even 
when they had no particular interest in the art. 

Mr. E. 5. Prior said that Mr. Blomfield had laid 
down an excellent plan of campaign for the treat- 
ment of the public, and had set forth what might 
be called the strategy and tactics of the matter. 
He had given them ideas suitable in a congress 
like that, uniting the provincial with the metro- 
politan followers of the art, in order to advance as 
a great army to carry the flag of architecture into 
the enemy’s camp. By such methods they ought 
to be able to win their way, though his only difti- 
culty was as to the public, who held such en- 
trenched positions—positions, however, which 
they vacated one after the other as uneducated as 
ever. In concluding a very humorous speech, Mr. 
Prior observed that he was afraid the public did 
not get architecture from architects, because 
architects had no architecture to give them. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse asked whether the public 
ever had been interested in architecture. Was 
there evidence to prove that in the great archi- 
tectural ages of the past the public had shown a 
learned interest in architecture? He thought they 
should leave the public alone in the matter. 
Architecture was a big thing to educate the public 
in. It was easy to teach them the outlines, the 
A BC of architecture, but that deeper knowledge 
which would give them the critical faculty could 
not be imparted without a very great deal of study. 
Architects had their own house to set in order; 
there must be no ignorance amongst architects, 
and it was to ensure this that there were to-day 
architectural schools and examinations. There 
were many architects who were enemies to ex- 
amination, but they were friends in agreeing that 
an architect could not be made by examination. 
Friends of examination did not regard it as the 
winged sandals of Mercury, but as a means of 
making sure that ignoramuses were not let into 
the profession. It was the general education of 
architects that was wanted to command respect, 
and not a mere knowledge of technicalities. 

Mr. John Slater said that one suggestion 
brought forward by Mr. Blomfield was an ex- 
ceedingly useful one —viz. as to giving schoolboys 


some slight acquaintance with architecture. If 


the class-rooms could be embellished by good 
photographs or drawings of our cathedrals the 


scholars would early begin to realise a little of 


what was such an important thing—viz. the great 
connection between the buildings of a country 
and the history of a country. Even a slight 
knowledge of architecture must be of great 
interest and use to the people who had gained it. 
As to the effect of such education on modern 
architecture, he did not think it would be much; 
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and as to that, it was architects, and architects 
only, who must think of education and inspira- 
tion, and go on learning every day of their lives. 

Mr. Beresford Pite said what was needed was 
intelligent criticism of architecture—a school of 
criticism. What was wanted was guidance in the 
matter. The real public that they might with 
advantage educate was not the public from which 
architects derived clients, or the public which 
favoured them with criticism in the daily press ; 
it was the jerry-building public, and if free classes 
for the education of the jerry-builder in archi- 
tecture, with a supply gratis of designs for street 
houses, could be started, we should be doing a 
great deal. He was afraid of the pattern book, 
for people were not the simple children they had 
been, and they learnt from the pattern book without 
being better for doing so; and he was afraid that 
to the jerry-builders they would certainly do more 
harm than good. 

Messrs. E. W. Hudson and H. G. Ibberson also 
spoke, and the author having briefly responded to 
the vote of thanks, the Meeting separated. 


FRIDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The Responsibility of Local Authorities in respect of 
Building By-laws. 


The sixth and final Meeting of the Congress 
was held on Friday morning at 11 o’clock, Mr. 
W. M. Faweett in the chair. 

Mr. Lacy W. Ridge read a paper on “The 
Responsibility of Local Authorities in respect of 
Building By-laws.” He said that, so far as 
legislation was concerned, they must be content 
to wait in readiness to impress on a new Parlia- 
ment the propriety of considering Bills for the 
extension of the metropolitan system respecting 
party-walls to the whole country, for some proper 
and equitable system of dealing with “ancient 
lights,’ and for such modifications as might be 
desirable in the Acts affecting buildings in non- 
metropolitan districts. Under the Public Health 
Act it was the local authority which made the 
by-laws, and it had power to alter or repeal them 
by a subsequent by-law. It was merely provided 
that they should not take effect till confirmed by 
the Local Government Board. Possibly the more 
important corporations might know their own 
power, but the constant excuse for harmful by- 
laws given by members of the smaller bodies he 
found to be that the by-laws were thrust on them 
by the Local Government Board. He thought 
that the smaller authorities and their advisers 
were quite without the knowledge and experience 
which would make them capable of struggling 
against the centralised Board at Whitehall, and 
so took whole what was sent tothem. Therein 
architects as a body might very well effectively 
help those authorities. The first point on which 
architects ought to insist was that there should 
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be definite and explicit regulations as to the 
deposit of drawings. It was extremely objection- 
able that unnecessary drawings should choke up 
the offices of the local boards, and that architects 
should be called upon to leave there in perpetuity 
plans of their works, to be studied at their leisure 
by the local surveyor—possibly a rival practitioner 
—and by his clerks. If, for the public good, persons 
about to build must make and deposit plans, they 
should at least be informed definitely what they 
had to do, and be put to as little trouble, and, 
above all, subjected to as little delay, as possible. 
Next he would urge them to get the local autho- 
rities to push the adoption of the Institute’s 
by-law on party walls [Division D, p. 451, Vol. VI., 
JouRNAL]. He would insist also on the altera- 
tions named under Division E [p. 452}. Finally, 
let them ask the local authorities to remember 
that it was local government which they had 
to administer: that they existed, not for the 
enforcement of a set of by-laws whether they 
were useful or not, but for the good of the com- 
munity, and that their office would be best pro- 
moted in the matter of building when they carried 
with them the intelligent goodwill of those who 
built, which they certainly would not attain by 
curtailing unnecessarily the liberty of the subject. 

The discussion on Mr. Ridge’s Paper was 
opened by the reading of a communication on the 
subject from Mr. Wm. Henman (Birmingham). 
The matter, he said, must be constantly kept to 
the front, and reform persistently urged in official 
quarters as opportunities occur. Birmingham a 
few years ago had adopted by-laws with un- 
reasonably stringent provisions as regards thick- 
ness of walls. Building owners protested, but 
could get no relief, until the city authorities 
themselves determined to erect some artisans’ 
dwellings. The authorities then realised that the 
buildings could not be erected to pay, and had 
themselves to adopt the undignified proceeding of 
petitioning the Local Government Board for a 
modification of their own by-laws. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. Lewis 
Angell, Ralph Nevill, Maurice B. Adams, Charles 
Hadfield, A. E. Sawday, and the Chairman, and 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Ridge for his 
Paper. 


The Question of Engineers and Surveyors carrying 
out Architectural Works. 

The final business of the Congress was the 
consideration of a series of resolutions having 
reference to the employment of borough engineers 
and surveyors in carrying out municipal works of 
an architectural character. The resolutions were 
down for motion by Messrs. Charles Hadfield (of 
Sheffield) and A. E. Sawday (of Leicester), and 
there seemed to be some misapprehension in the 
minds of one or two speakers at the Meeting that 
these gentlemen were personally responsible for 
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the introduction of the subject into the Congress 
programme. The Secretary explained that this 
was not the case; that the initiative had been 
taken by the General Committee of the Con- 
gress, who considered the matter a fit subject for 
discussion, and were responsible for the framing 
of the resolutions; and that two members of the 
Committee—Messrs. Hadfield and Sawday—had 
been requested, and had kindly consented, to bring 
the matter forward in the form arranged by the 
Committee. 

The resolutions were as follows :— 

1. That in the interests of architecture it is inexpe- 
dient that buildings of a municipal character be 
designed and erected by engineers or surveyors 
having no architectural training. 

2. That as a matter of sound finance, and in the inte- 
rests of ratepayers, it is desirable that the duties 
of the Borough Engineer and Surveyor should 
not include work of an architectural character. 

3. That it is detrimental to the interests of the archi- 
tectural profession that buildings of a municipal 
character should be designed and erected by the 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 

Mr. Charles Hadfield, in moving the first reso- 
lution, disclaimed all intention of disparaging the 
work of the civil engineer or of the land surveyor, 
whose calling demanded the exercise of high skill 
and ability, and whose work was of the first im- 
portance for the common good, much of it calling 
for sympathy and co-operation with that which 
was peculiarly the province of the architect. But 
he failed to comprehend how the training of the 
civil engineer or the land surveyor could possibly 
qualify him to originate or to carry out archi- 
tectural work of a character high enough to appeal 
to cultured people. The American Institute of 
Architects had taken concerted action on this 
subject, with the result that a considerable reform 
had been brought aboutin the direction of removing 
architectural work from the control of the Official 
Surveyor. Municipal and governmental enter- 
prise was more intelligently developed in this 
direction in France, Germany, and elsewhere on 
the Continent than it was at present in this 
country, adapting itself as it did to the wsthetic 
feelings of the people at large; and one was glad 
to note that already the representatives of more 
than one of our important municipalities were 
beginning to appreciate the fact. In the Middle 
Ages, from the time of the social movements of 
the thirteenth century, the spirit which was 
actuating our great municipalities to-day was the 
factor which called into being the best efforts of 
the architectural craftsmen throughout Europe, 
and made architecture par excellence the art of 
the people ; and England from the thirteenth down 
to the eighteenth century was no exception in this 
respect, as many of our older towns and hamlets 
still bore evidence. He regretted to say, how- 
ever, that such evidence, at the inappreciative 
touch of the surveyor-architect, was becoming a 
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vanishing quantity. The ruin worked in this 
respect, notably in the last twenty-five years, was 
known only to those of them who devoted their 
holiday months to looking up the legacy left by a 
past which appreciated architecture at its true 
value; and it was against that all-round vulgarising 
and lowering of the standard of architecture to 
serve the needs ofa grasping, sordid commercialism 
that he ventured upon these remarks. 

Mr. J. D. Mould, of Manchester, seconded the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read a communication from Mr. 
William Henman objecting that the resolutions 
as framed failed to express the objects they, as 
architects, should aim at, and that their intentions 
and aims were liable to be misunderstood, and 
might be frustrated should the resolutions be 
adopted in the terms in which they appeared on the 
paper. He moved that the following resolution 
be substituted as fairly embracing the three an- 
nounced to be moved, and as expressing more 
faithfully the views of the architectural profession 
on the subject, viz.:—‘ That it is detrimental to 
the cause of architecture as an art, to the inte- 
rests of the ratepaying public as a matter of 
sound finance, and to the architectural profession 
as a specially trained body, for salaried engineers 
or surveyors to local authorities to be employed 
in the design and superintendence of buildings 
requiring architectural education and experience.”’ 

Mr. C. H. Brodie seconded Mr. Henman’s 
amendment, which was put from the Chair and lost. 

Mr. H. Heathcote Statham moved that Mr. 
Hadfield’s resolution be amended so as to read as 
follows :—‘‘ That in the interests of architecture 
it is inexpedient that important buildings of a 
municipal character be designed and erected by the 
official engineer or surveyor to the municipality.” 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams seconded. 

Mr. Lacy W. Ridge objected to the resolutions 
altogether, and moved that none of them be put. 
Messrs. Ralph Nevill and H. Hardwicke Langston 
spoke in the same sense, and, Mr. Ralph Nevill 
having seconded, Mr. Ridge’s proposition was put 
to the Meeting and lost. 

Mr. Charles Hadfield expressed his willingness 
to accept Mr. Statham’s amendments, but the 
Chairman being pressed to put the matter to 
the vote, a show of hands was called for, where 
upon 14 voted for Mr. Statham’s amendment, and 
5 against. 

Mr. Statham’s amendment was then put as a 
substantive motion, and carried. 

Mr. A. E. Sawday having formally moved the 
second resolution, Mr. Statham proposed that the 
question be not put, which the Meeting unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Resolution No. 3 was withdrawn without 
cussion, upon the motion of Mr. J. 5. 
seconded by Mr. Statham. 

This closed the proceedings. 


dis- 


Gibson, 
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Visits to Messrs. Holloway Brothers, and to 
Messrs. James Powell & Sons. 

On Friday afternoon the first visit was paid 
to Messrs. Holloway Brothers’ new works at 
Lambeth, the chief feature of interest being the 
great area of machinery entirely driven by electric 
force. After tea, kindly provided by Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers, the party proceeded by special 
omnibuses to the glass works of Messrs. James 
Powell & Sons at Whitefriars, where they were 
met by members who had not made the previous 
visit. For them Messrs. Powell & Sons had also 
kindly provided tea. 


The Annual Dinner. 

The Annual Dinner, specially arranged this 
year to form part of the festivities in connection 
with the Architectural Congress, was perhaps the 
most successful event of the kind that the Insti- 
tute has held for many years. Needless to say, 
the gracious acceptance by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge of the Council’s invitation lent addi- 
tional interest to the function and contributed in 
no small degree to its success. The undoubted 
sincerity of the welcome accorded him, and the 
enthusiastic reception of his remarks in response 
to the Royal toasts, seemed greatly pleasing to 
His Royal Highness. The venerable prince re- 
mained to the close of the proceedings, and on 
taking leave of the President expressed in the 
kindliest terms the pleasure he had had in meet- 
ing so representative a gathering of the architects 
of the country. 

The Dinner took place at the Whitehall Rooms 
on the 22nd inst. Members and guests, to the 
number of 270, were received by the President 
in the reception room adjoining the banqueting- 
hall, and the President afterwards presided at the 
Dinner. Among the guests of the Institute, 
besides His Royal Highness, were the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, Lord 
Welby, G.C.B., Lord Claud Hamilton, Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G., Lord 
Alverstone, Master of the Rolls, the Lord Mayor, 
Sir Henry Howorth, K.C.LE., Sir William 
Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., Sir L. Alma Tadema, 
R.A., Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., Sir Henry 
Trueman Wood, Alderman and Sheriff Sir W. 
P. Treloar, the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of 
the London County Council, Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson, Colonel FitzGeorge, C.B., in attend- 
ance on H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, Mr. T. 
W. Russell, M.P., Mr. A. W. Soames, M.P., 
Mr. E. J. Gregory, R.A., President of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours, the 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
Presidents of other representative bodies. The 
menu card, a reproduction of the front page of 
which is appended, was designed by Mr. Selwyn 
Image, Master of the Art Workers’ Guild. The 
following is a list of the company present :— 
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Mr. Maurice B. Adams [F’.]; Sir L. Alma Tadema, R.A.,  Brede [A.|; Mr. C. W. Brooks [A.]; Mr. James Brooks 
[H.A.]; The Right Hon. Lord Alverstone, Master of the B’.); Mr. J. M. Brydon, Vice-President ; Mr. G. B. Bulmer 
Rolls; Mr. J. Maeviear Anderson, F.R.S.E., Past-Presi- F.\; Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A.[F.]; Mr. J. Butler [F.]; 
dent; Mr. Lewis Angell [F’.}; Mr. Richard Armstrong Mr. J. Dixon Butler; Mr. T. C. Caldwell; H.R.H. the 
f’.); Mr. R. Stephen Ayling [4.]; Mr. Frank T. Bagzallay Duke of Cambridge, K-G.; His Grace the Archbishop of 
F.|; Mr. Thomas J. Bailey [#’.)}; Mr. R. Shekleton Balfour Canterbury; Professor 8S. Henbest Capper [4.}; Mr. W. D. 
[A.]; Sir Wyke Bayliss, President Royal Society of British Caréde, F.S.A. [F.]; Mr. Arthur Cates [7]; Mr. Basil 


ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS 


ANNUAL DINNER 
FRIDAY JUNE 22 
1900 


WHITEHALL ROOMS 
THE 
HOTEL METROPOLE 
LONDON 





Artists; Mr. F. W. Barrett; Mr. G. H. Barber; Mr.George Champneys: Mr. H. J. Chaney, F.R.A.S.; Mr. Henry 
Barber; Mr. Herbert J. Bartleet; Mr. Frederick Batchelor Chapman; Mr. F. Chatterton [A.}; Mr. J. B. Chubb; 
F.); Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., Vice-President; The Rev. Dr. W. S. Church, President Royal College of Physicians ; 
Canon Benham; Mr. A. Betts-Chapman; Mr. Andrew Mr. Clarence T. Coggin [4.]; Mr. Thomas E. Coleutt [F’.) ; 
Beveridge; Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A.; Mr. Thomas Mr. H. H. Collins [F'.); Mr. W. G. Cooke [A.}; Mr. R. 
Blashill [F.]; Mr. Reginald Blomfield; Mr. Edward Elliott Cooper; Mr. W. White Cooper [F’.]; Mr. G. R. 
Boardman [F.]; Mr. 8. Bolton; Mr. Francis Bond [H.A.]; | Crickmay [#’.|}; Mr. Santo Crimp; Mr. Alexander Cullen 
Mr. R. H. Boyce, C.B.; Mr. James Boyton; Mr. A. R. [#/’.); Mr. Alfred Culshaw [/’.}; Mr. A. Cunningham; 
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Mr. T. W. Cutler [F.]; Mr. Alfred Darbyshire [F’.]; Mr. 


G. B. Davis; Mr. R. Philip Day [A.]; Mr. A. Dixon; 
Mr. W. H. Dickinson, Chairman London County Council ; 
Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A., President Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland; Mr. R. Manning Driver; Mr. O. C. 
Edwards; Mr. W. Emerson, Pre RIB.A.; My. 
W. M. Fawcett [7’.}; Mr. Alfred Featherst ; Dr. George 


P. Field; Mr. T. Phillips Figgis [A.) ; Colonel FitzGeorge, 
in attendance on H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge; Mr. 
Ernest Flint [A.]}; Mr. Arthur S. Fiower, F.S.A. [A.]; Mr. 
Norman Forbes; Mr. Montague Ford] ; Mr. Sydney 
Fowler [A.); Mr. George Fox [A.|; Mr. G. Frampton, 
A.R.A. [H.A.|; Mr. Ernest George |F’.}; Mr. J. S. Gibson 
A.|; Mr. William Glover [/’.|, President Northern A.A. ; 
Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith [A.|; Mr. R. J. Goodacre [F’.}; 
Mr. H. R. Goodrham; Mr. Alexander Graham, Hon. 
Secretary; Mr. C. W. Greenwood; Mr. E. J. Gregory, 


R.A.; Mr. John Griffiths; Mr. FE. A. Gruning, Vice-Presi 
dent; My. Albert L. Guy {A.|; Mr. Charles Hadfield | F’.) ; 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall [F’.]); Mr. G. A. Hall [F.]; Mr. W. 
Carby Hall [F’.}; Lord Claud Hamilton; Mr. Edward 
Hanson; Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle [A.}; Mr. H. T. Hare 
F.); My. J. S. Harrison; Mr. Stockdale Harrison [F’.) ; 
Mr. William Harvey [/’.|; Mr. E. G. Hayes [A.]; Mr. C. 
Forster Hayward, F.S.A. [F'.); | Mr. Frederick Hellard ; 
Mr. G. T. Hine [F.|; Mr. A. H. He d; Rev. Evan 
Hopkins ; Mr. George Hornblower ‘/’.|; Mr. Jesse Hors- 
fall [#’.|); Mr. J. G. Hossack; Mr. George Houghton; Si 
Henry Howorth, K.C.LE., M.P.; Mr. E. F. Hunt; Mr. C. 
Eddy Hugman; Mr. F. G. Humphreys; Mr. Percy Hunte1 
A.\: My. H. G. Ibberson [A.); Mr. Selwyn Image, Master 
of the Art Workers’ Guild; Mr. B. Ingelow [F’.); Mr. 
Arthur James; Mr. T. E. Lidiard James [/’.]); Mr. H. O. 
Jenkyn; Mr. E. A. Johnson [/’.]; Mr. George Judge [F’.] ; 
Mr. Charles King {/’.|, President Devon and Exeter Society 
of Architects ; Mr. C. R. Baker King ; Mr. Zeph. King 
F’.\; Mr. Samuel Knight ; Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A. 


F.|; Myr. H. V. Lanchester [A.}; Mr. C. O. Law; Sir 
James D. Linton, R.I. [#7.A.); Mr. G. A. Bligh Livesay 
F’.); The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London; The 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of I Mr. Henry Love- 
grove [A.|; Mr. Mervyn Macartney; Mr. F. Machin; Mr. 
T. Duncombe Mann [/’.]}; Mr. Ellis Marsland; Mr. H. J. 


ndon; 


Martin: Mr. E. H. Martineau [F’.); Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews [F’.|; Mr. L. J. Maton; Mr. Frank W. Mee [F’.); 
Mr. Gaetano Meo; Mr. Arthur Monckton; Mr. H. Percy 
Monckton [F'.); Lieut.-General Moncrieff; Mr. Edward 
Monson [F’.}; Mr. E. C. P. Monson; Mr. J. W. Morrell ; 
Mr. James A. Morris [F’.}; Dr. Maleolm Morris; Mr. 
J. D. Mould [F.); Mr. E. W. Mountford [F.]; Mr. A. S. 
Murray, LL.D. [H.A.], Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, British Museum; Mr. S. B. Murray ; Mr. 
James Neale [?’.|; Professor Neckelmat Fon. Corr. Mi): 


rth; Mr. John Norton 
William Osmond ; 
n ; Mr. W. 


Mr. Ernest Newton; Mr. H. J. Ne 
F.\): Mr. Alfred T. Osmond 'H.A.); Mi 


Mr. C. A. Owen [F’.); Mr. William Owe 
Kaye Parry [/’.); Mr. A. N. Paterso 1..; Mr. William B. 
Paterson: Mr. W. T. Peacock; Mr. Ge Pearson [A.]; 


Peel [A.1; Mr. Hen R. Perry [A.]; 
ident Institute of 

F’.), President 
stord Pite [F’.); 


Mr. Frederick W. 
Professo1 John Pe rry, D.Se., F.R.S., Pre 
Electrical Engineers; Mr. S. Perkins Pick 
Leicester Society of Architects; Mr. Bere 


Mr. W. A. Pite [F.); Rev. Gordon Ponsonby; Mr. C. 
De Bock Porter, C.B.; Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, Director of 
the Society of Antiquaries; Mr. Val C. Prinsep, R.A. ; 


Mr. Edward 8S. Prior; Mr. Henry A. Prothero [F’.]; Mr. 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne [F.); Mr. Frank B. Rendle; Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo; Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. [H.A.) ; 
Mr. T. M. Rickman, F.S.A. [4.]; Mr. C. T. Room; Mr. R. 
St. A. Roumieu [A.]; Professor A. W. Riicker ; 
Russell, M.P.; Mr. P. J 
Mr. Albert E. Sawday [F’..; Mr. W. H. 
Mr. B. Priestley Shires (A.|}; Professor F. M. 


Simpson ; 
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Mr. Harry Sirr [A.]; Mr. John Slater, Vice-President ; 
Mr. F. Bennett Smith [F.}; Mr. J. Osborne Smith [?’.]; 
Mr. P. Gordon Smith [F'.]; Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith [F’.} ; 
Mr. S. Taylor Smith [#’.) ; Professor T. Roger Smith [F’.]; 
Professor Elsey Smith [A.]; Mr. A. W. Soames, M.P. ; 
Mr. J. E. Spain [A.]; Mr. R. H. Spalding [A.]; Mr. Henry 
Spalding [F’.]; Mr. T. R. Spence [F’.]; Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham [F’.|; Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P.; The Right Hon. 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G.; Mr. Arthur 
Sykes [4.]; Dr. J. Sykes; Mr. A. W. Tanner [A.]; Mr. 
Henry Tanner [F’.}; Mr. J. C. Tanner; Sir John Taylor, 
K.C.B. [F'.]; Major Harley Thomas; Mr. J. Lewis Thomas 
H.A.); Sir E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., Principal 
Librarian, British Museum; Lieut.-Colonel J. Stratten 
Thompson; Mr. George Thudicum; Mr. A. Hessell 
Tiltman [F’.]; Mr. A. M. Torrance, Vice-Chairman London 
County Council; Alderman and Sheriff Sir William 
Treloar; Mr. W. H. Underhill; Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan 
F’.}; Mr. H. E. Vickers; Mr. E. Vigers [F’.]; Mr. F. 
Wallen [4.|}; Mr. Thomas Henry Watson [F’.]; Mr. A. 
Maryon Watson [A.]; Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A. [#’.] ; Lord 
Welby, G.C.B.; Mr. Frederick Wheeler [F’.]; Mr. T. B. 
Whinney [4.); Mr. W. Henry White [4.]; Mr. A. Need- 
ham Wilson [A.]; Mr. Alfred Williams {F’.}; Mr. F. E. 
Williams [A.|; Mr. R. Winder; Mr. E. W. M. Wonnacott 
4A.); Sir Henry Trueman Wood; Mr. Edmund Wood- 
thorpe [#’.}; Mr. C. Woodward; Mr. W. Woodward [4.] ; 
Mr. Charles H. Worley [F'.}; Mr. R. Selden Wornum | F’.] ; 
Mr. Nash Wortham; Mr. Thomas Worthington [/’.); Mr. 
Thomas C. Yates [A.]; Mr. Clyde Young; Mr. G. P. K. 
Young {A.}; Mr. Keith D. Young [F’.|; Dr. L. Unwin 
Young; Mr. William Young [/F’.}; Mr. W. J. Locke, 
Secretary, and others of the Institute Staff. 


Grace was said by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and at the close sung by a Quartette of the 
Abbey Glee Club. A selection of Songs and Glees 
had been arranged to be given during the evening 
by the Quartette, but the toasts occupied all avail- 
able time, and only two numbers of the pro- 
gramme were given. On the toast of ‘ The 
Queen” being given the whole company joined 
in the National Anthem. 

The President, in proposing “ The Queen,” said 
that one of the first acts of Her Majesty, after her 
accession in 1837, was to confirm the Royal 
Charter granted to the Institute by King William 
the Fourth. The Prince Consort took very great 
interest in the work of the Institute, and had occu- 
pied thechair at the Council and General Meetings. 

“The Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
Royal Family ’’ was the next toast given by the 
President. 

The Duke of Cambridge, replying for the Royal 
Family, said we had, he hoped, finished one war, 
but who knew whether we were not at the begin- 
ning of another? The outlook was very remark- 
able, though he would not say dangerous, for he 
had such confidence in the Empire’s resources 
that he felt sure we should come out well 
whatever might arise. Speaking of the Royal 
Family, he said that the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of York, and the Duke of Connaught all did 
their best to support the interests of their country, 
and he himself had always tried to do so, and 
would continue in that endeavour as long as God’s 
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providence allowed him. Inconclusion His Royal 
Highness congratulated members upon the success 
of the Institute and of its efforts on behalf of their 
great art. 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson proposed “ The 
Church and State.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in reply, said 
the profession to which they belonged, that of the 
art of architecture, was one of the very highest 
value, certainly to the Church, and in quite a 
different sense, he might say, to the State. Cer- 
tainly to the Church, because the Church derived 
very great benefit from the kindling of the highest 
emotions which art such as that of architecture 
was capable at times of stirring within the 
soul. He could give two illustrations of the feelings 
with which men regarded the art of architecture. 
He remembered that once, as he was looking at 
the height and dignity of a cathedral, a very 
religious and good man remarked to him, “ The 
cathedral is religion,” and he meant what he said. 
He felt through and through that the very stones 
of the building, the beauty of it, its proportions, 
its associations, had the power of drawing his soul 
upwards. The way in which it filled the mind 
with the highest and most heavenly emotion, and 
the way in which it drew the affections—all 
this was a service to the Church of the very 
highest character. There was hardly anything 
which pleased the worshipper more thoroughly 
than to enter a building which in every line spoke 
of man’s reverence to God, and reminded us of 
God’s loving kindness to man. Who could go 
into a cathedral and observe its solemnity, its 
wonderful grace, and its extraordinary massing of 
power, and not feel that there, at any rate, he 
could offer up his worship when everything sur- 
rounding him helped him to do so? The second 
anecdote he desired to relate was of quite a dif- 
ferent kind. He was standing once at the west 
front of Peterborough Cathedral, and as he stood 
there gazing, a man came up behind him and said, 
‘* Britisher, it is very filling at the price!” It was 
also a great service to the nation and the State 
that we had scattered about all over the land 
monuments of our ancient history enshrined in 
buildings, and that we had everywhere buildings 
which told us of great men of the past, and which 
reminded us of ancient records of what our fore- 
fathers had done. Was it not possible that in 
this way the art of the past inspired the lives of 
later generations ?—and if we were to read the 
history of our country, as surely all true English- 
men would desire to read it, one book which told 
us of it in many ways, by means of stirring many 
emotions, was the remains of those buildings that 
in past times marked different epochs of the history 
through which the nation had passed. 

The Bishop of London proposed “The Fine 
Arts.” He said that architecture differed from 
all other arts-in being frankly democratic. It 
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appealed to the eye, and nobody could escape it. 
From other arts we could have a certain amount 
of seclusion, but architecture obtruded itself upon 
us in some shape or another wherever we went. 
Architecture was a great educator, and we did 
not know how much a man’s artistic instinct 
sprang from the architecture by which he was 
surrounded, or how much it was limited by it. 
How differently we were impressed when we 
walked down Regent Street and Victoria Street ; 
and if we compared the two impressions we should 
see that architecture must necessarily form the 
basis of the artistic instinct of the ordinary man. 
Again, architecture was the nursing mother of all 
the finer arts, and none could exist without 
it. The most entrancing music would not be 
listened to in the drizzling rain in the open air, 
and pictures would lose much of their apprecia- 
tion if they were not sheltered by architecture. 
He supposed that architects would rather that 
they could always work for the Church than for 
the State, because they would certainly have a 
freer hand, and need not be restricted by any 
regard for the personal convenience of those who 
would occupy the buildings. Architects had con- 
stantly to struggle against mechanical forces, 
which unfortunately tended to drag them down 
from their lofty aspirations, and therefore the 
necessity of constant communion with the other 
arts. Architects drew their inspiration from them 
from time to time, and it was natural that they 
should give them a high place in their esteem 
and gratitude. He was glad that there was a 
movement at the present time to combine the 
arts more closely together, and he was delighted 
to couple with the toast the name of one who 
was himself an example of that intercourse 
between arts—Sir W. B. Richmond, who had 
the opportunity of furthering the great design of 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., in reply, said 
that the fine arts in this country were progressing 
with a rapidity that was quite remarkable. In 
the presence of this assemblage of architects he 
did not dare to express his opinion upon their art, 
but he would like to refer to two buildings—he 
might mention many others, but he took these 
two as examples. One was very near the Palace 
of Westminster and was received by a storm of 
abuse, and in the Palace of Westminster some 
would-be critics talked a great deal of nonsense 
about it. He alluded to that splendid building 
by Mr. Norman Shaw. The other building was 
by Mr. Bentley, which he visited for the first time 
two days ago, and he had very rarely been so 
impressed as when first entering that original 
and manly structure. With regard to art, they 
should not forget that at this moment there were 
established in London, and in various centres of 
commerce and industry, technical schools which 
were giving chances to artisans to become artists. 
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Never, as far as he could remember, had the 
crafts stood in such good stead as they stood now. 
It had been the fashion lately to run down 
English art. It had been the fashion in certain 
journals. Journalists had made copy out of it 


by running down English artists in favour of 


Frenchmen, but it was high time that we took 
ourselves seriously and respected the country in 
this matter as we did from a commercial, military, 
and naval aspect. 

Lord Alverstone proposed “ The Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Allied Societies.’’ 
He said that the Queen had throughout indicated 
her interest in the Institute. When the history of 
this century came to be written there was no art 

and he spoke without exaggeration—which had 
shown greater development during the nineteenth 
century than the art of architecture. Whether 
they considered ecclesiastical or domestic archi- 
tecture, it would be found that each branch had 
made immense progress during Her Majesty's 
reign. At the beginning of the century architec- 
ture had perhaps fallen as low as it possibly could. 
One could not imagine anything more depressing 
than to pass through streets of houses built in the 
early part of this century ; and the same remark 
applied to many churches throughout the country 
built at the same period. We had seen what 
changes had taken place in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture by the art of such men as Scott, Pearson, 
and Blomfield; and during the last twenty or 
thirty years there had also been a most extra- 
ordinary development in domestic architecture. 
Houses were now being built upon more liberal 
plans, and crowning pieces of architecture were 
springing up in all directions. There had indeed 
been enormous progress, and the Institute had 
contributed to it in no small degree. Of late 
years the Institute had allied itself with kindred 
societies in every part of the United Kingdom 
and even in the colonies, and he rejoiced to think 
that in the mutual communication between the 
Allied Societies and the Institute professional 
men could learn from one another. They all had 
opportunities of communicating ideas, and this 
was of immense value. 

The President, in acknowledging the toast, said 
he was happy to tell them that, with regard 
to the prosperity of the Institute, their numbers 
were at the present time considerably in excess of 
what they had been in any previous year; and he 
might also say that the influence of the Institute 
was yearly extending. Scarcely a week passed 
without the Institute being asked for its opinion 
and advice from all parts of this country and the 
colonies. The prosperity of their body must depend 
a very great deal upon the way in which they 
followed out the ideal that was in the minds of 
the founders of the Institute; and that ideal was 
clearly stated in one of the clauses of their 
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Charter. Their aim was a high one, and they 
had always kept it before them in all the years 
of the existence of the Institute. With this aim 
in view they some years ago instituted examina- 
tions for the improvement of the rising genera- 
tion of architects, and in later years these ex- 
aminations had become compulsory. No person 
could now become an associated member without 
having passed a very fair examination in practical 
knowledge necessary for the carrying on of his 
profession, and also in design. Mr. Ruskin 
wrote that the study of the beautiful in nature 
and art might tend to elevate humanity and 
lead them to a higher life. Architecture should 
teach us good lessons. Were this idea carried 
out in our architecture, what object-lessons a 
walk through our streets would present to-day ! 
Our churches and other places of worship would 
teach us the beauty of religion; our hospitals 
and asylums and poor-law buildings would teach 
us the beauty of charity ; our mercantile buildings 
would illustrate the beauty of honest hard labour ; 
our Government buildings the beauty of righteous 
government, and our Admiralty and War Oftice 
the beauty of patriotism. At the present time in 
walking along our streets how little we saw to 
teach us even the history of our land! It was a 
very hopeful sign to find a powerful public 
body like the London County Council, in incor- 
porating a great change like the Holborn and 
Strand Improvement, desiring to secure the co- 
operation of architects in obtaining a fine scheme 
for this great metropolitan improvement ; but he 
was not quite sure that the London County 
Council had altogether grasped the difficulty which 
surrounded such an undertaking, or that they had 
proceeded in the right way. In order to obtain 
fine designs they offered a small premium to cer- 
tain architects to prepare designs, with the condi- 
tion attached that the drawings were to remain 
the absolute property of the London County 
Council to do what they liked with, and that the 
architects were to expect no further remuneration. 
A fee of £250 was offered for a design of some- 
thing like a mile of frontage, but the Council 
would not guarantee that the architect whose 
design was accepted should superintend the 
carrying out of his own work. He could not 
but think that this showed a lack of intelligence. 
The man who made the design for such a scheme 
as this should, if it was to be a success, carry out 
his own work and detail so as to be able to realise 
his imagination. He did not think that in the 
public interest it could be considered encouraging 
to the profession, nor did he think it could be 
considered satisfactory in the public interest. 
With regard to the architects themselves who 
were willing to sacrifice their talents and time on 
such terms as these, they could only give them 
the highest praise and the greatest commendation. 
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He did not think the London County Council had 
in this case exercised the same large-mindedness 
as they had in other matters, such, for instance, 
as the housing of the poor, in which their action 
over and over again had been most praiseworthy. 

Sir Thomas Drew also replied to this toast on 
behalf of the Allied Societies. 

Mr. W. M. Fawcett proposed “ The Guests,” 
mentioning that this was the first time they had 
had a Master of the Rolls as a guest. 

Lord Claud Hamilton, in responding, said he 
trusted that mere materialism would not inter- 
fere with the beauty of their architecture. ‘They 
should get their representatives in Parliament to 
compel the Government to do its duty by affording 
opportunities for the art of architecture in this 
country. Any Englishman returning from Paris 
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! | t% W. DUNN, in his Paper on this subject in 


BENDING FLAT 


STRESSES ON 


the Institute JourNnaL of 26th May 1900, 

lays down as a fundamental proposition that 
a square slab supported on two opposite edges is 
half as strong as the same slab supported on its 
four edges. He quotes Professors Rankine and 
Unwin in support of this proposition. 

Professor Unwin is happily in the land of thi 
living, and able to answer for himself. But as 
Professor Rankine has long since joined the great 
majority, we who survive may be permitted to 
protest against such misinterpretation of his 
teaching as we may occasionally have thrust upon 
us in his name. 

Rankine himself would have been the last to 
claim infallibility, or to impose his own authority 
in spite of natural law. Therefore, in the pas- 
sage which Mr. Dunn has unfortunately chosen 
for his own purpose, Rankine expressly cautions 
his readers that ‘the following formule are 
founded on a theory which is only approximately 
true, but which, nevertheless, may be considered 
to involve no error of practical importance.” The 
seven formulie inmediately succeeding this caution 
are for the following conditions:—1. Square 
plate, load uniformly distributed ; 2, square plate, 
load collected in the centre; 3, oblong plate, load 
uniformly distributed ; 4, oblong plate, load col- 
lected in the centre (leneth being less than 1:19 
breadth) ; 5, oblong plate, load collected in the 
centre (length being equal to, or greater than, 
1:19 breadth); 6, circular plate (of diameter 
equal one side of square plate referred to in 1 
and 2), load uniformly distributed ; 7, circular 
plate, load collected in the centre. 

Of these seven formule Mr. Dunn selects 
Case 3 as serving his purpose. He passes over 
Cases 1 and 2. 


But Cases 1 and 2 contain very 
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was imbued with shame towards the architecture 
of this country. 

This concluded the proceedings, and the guests 
separated at about 11.45. 


Visit to Greenwich Hospital. 

The last visit was made on Saturday to Green- 
wich Hospital. A hundred visitors went on by 
special steamboat, lunched at an hotel, and were 
conducted over the Hospital by Mr. William Crisp, 
Surveyor to the Admiralty, and over the Royal 
Naval College, kindly thrown open to the Congress 
by the Admiral President. Defore leaving for 
London the whole party were entertained to tea 
on the lawn of the Old Manor House by Mr. 
Thomas Dinwiddy |F.|. Perfect weather con- 
tributed largely to the day’s enjoyment. 
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plain proof that Rankine did not teach, as Mr. 
Dunn teaches, that plates resting on their four 
edges are only twice as strong as when resting on 
two opposite edges. These two formule are as 


follows :— 
Case 1, square plate, load uniformly distributed : 
Wes hi b 
16 


Case 2, square plate, load in centre : 
BIVb 
16 


= 


It becomes necessary to inquire, how did Rankine 
arrive at the conclusion, expressed in these 
formule, that the square plate in Case 2 is three 
times more severely stressed than in Case 1? 
These formule appear on p. 544 of Civil Eny/- 
neering, ad we may find our question answered 
by referring to page 152 of the same great work, 
where the following passage appears : 

“The common centre of gravity of a set of 
bodies whose several centres of gravity are 
known is the centre of parallel forces for the 
weights of the several bodies, each considered as 
acting through its centre of gravity.” 


If now we apply this doctrine (which is not 
peculiar to Rankine, but is simply the ordinarily 
accepted doctrine of the resultant of parallel 
forces) to Cases 1 and 2 above quoted, it is easy 
to see that when the load is concentrated on the 
middle of the square plate, its leverage, and 
therefore its stress, is three times ereater than 
when equally distributed; for, in the case of 
equally distributed load, each bearing-edge of the 
slab supports one quarter of the total load dis- 
posed over a triangular area whose centre (as at 
3M 
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one-third the perpendicular 
one-third the 
centre of 


x on fig. 1) is at 
height of each triangle, i.e. at 
distance from the bearing edge to the 
the plate. 

When Rankine assigned to Case 2, as per for- 
mule above quoted, three times the stress of 
Case 1, he did so simply because it was obvious to 
him that the leverage from the centre of the plate 
to its edge is three times greater than from x to 
edge. 

Rankine nowhere stated, as Mr. Dunn has, that 
the plate on four edges has but twice the strength 
of plate on two opposite edges only. 

The principle above quoted, which governs the 
resultant of parallel forces, renders undeniable the 
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fact that a square plate on its four edges is three 
times stronger than on its two opposite edges 
only. 

Thus (see fig. 2) it is obvious that when only 
two edges of the square are supported, /alf the 
total weight distributed uniformly over the plate 
bears on each edge, and has a leverage of /ial7 the 
distance from bearing edge to middle of plate. 

If, then, we say the whole load = 4 tons, and 
the breadth of the square plate = 6 feet, in the 
respective cases referred to the would 
vary as follows :— 


stresses 


Square slab resting beam-like on 
and load equally distributed : 
feet = 3 foot-tons. 

Square slab resting on two ends, with load all 
on middle: JJ =2 tons x 3 feet = 6 foot- 
tons. 

Square slab resting on four edges, with load 
equally distributed: JJ = 1 ton x 1 foot =1 
foot-ton. 

Square slab resting on four edges, with load on 
middle: 1J =1 ton x 3 feet = 3 foot-tons. 


two ends, 
M=2tons x 14 


Thus we see that a square slab, resting on four 
edges and loaded in the middle, is equally stressed 
by that load as would be the same slab resting on 
two ends only and having the same load equally 
distributed. 

The fact that this doctrine does not agree with 
Mr. Dunn’s theory of “ elemental strips ’’ suffices 
to put the latter out of court. Mr. Dunn’s theory of 
the strips fails, because, though it would hold good 
of the two strips only, if there were only the two, 
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as his diagram fig. 2 shows, it cannot possibly 
hold good where there are a great number, so to 
speak, of strips crossing each other, not once only, 
as in sketch A, but 
very many times, as 
in sketch B. 

Much more might 
be advanced in dis- 
proof of this “ ele- A 
mental strips’’ theory 
adopted by Mr. 
Dunn; but the fact that it fails to agree with 
the well-known laws which determine the action 
of parallel forces is disproof enough. 

As regards rectangular slabs, the confessed im- 
perfection of the Rankine formule 3, 4,and 5 above 
quoted is manifested by the proposed division of 
such slabs arbitrarily into two groups, one whose 
length does not exceed 1:19 breadth, and the 
other whose length does exceed that empirically 
assigned limit. 

Mr. Dunn agrees with or quotes Rankine when 
he says that the tendency of the rectangular slab 
is to split along its long axis. But that crude 
statement calls for material qualification. 

The slab supported on four edges will split 
along lines whose directions are determined by 
the leverage of the load, and that leverage is 
governed by the shape of the slab. 

Thus if the slab be square, the tendency is to 
begin splitting from the centre, which is the point 
of greatest stress, and to continue splitting along 
the mitres towards the corners of the slab, so 
that in the result the slab will be broken into 
four triangular pieces of equal area, equal lever- 
age, and equal length of supporting edge. The 
tensional strength of the slab resists this splitting 
tendency on the under side of the slab, while the 
compressional strength resists it on the top side. 
It is very noteworthy that these tensional and 
compressive resistances 
act normally, or at 
right angles, to the 
mitre lines along which 
the crack seeks to take 
effect, and if we realise 
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what this state of 
things involves, we 
shall come to under- 
stand that the four 





quarters, AB C and D, 
are dependent on each 
other for support. By one: 
their mutual juxtaposi- 
tion and cohesion these four quarters do not in 
the least degree burden each other, but really 
assist to sustain each other, both by their mutual 
tensions and compressions one against the other. 
Bearing this fact in mind, when we come to 
consider the stress conditions of rectangular slabs, 
we find that as c does not in any degree increase 








THE BENDING STRESSES ON 
the stresses on 8 and pb, but really balances them, 
so likewise x balances the stresses on w and y. 
If we consider ¢ and xX as one, we may regard 
this one as the keystone, supporting, and being 
supported by, the stones 8 bp wy. We may dis- 
tinguish the stresses in these slabs as those at 
the mitre lines and those at the edges; and we 
may thus come to appreciate the fact that, in 
comparing the square slab to the rectangular 
slab of equal breadth but double length, there 
is no difference whatever between the intensity of 
greatest stress in the two; for each edge-stress is 
absolutely equal, and each mitre-stress is also 
equal; and as to the divisional line between c and x, 
this is under exactly the same kind and degree 





of the edges. It 
objected, How can that be so when the support 


of stress as each may be 
under that line is removed? The answer is that 
the horizontal stresses in ¢ being balanced by 
those of x, no vertical stress results so long as 
the juxtaposed edges of c and x can endure the 
horizontal stress. 


REVIEWS. 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION. 


Principles of Ar hitectural Composition : an Atte mipt to 
Order and Phrase Ideas which have hitherto been only 
felt by the Instinctive Taste of Designers. By John 
Beverley Robinson. With an Introduction by Russell 
Sturgis. Dedicated to William Robert Ware, Professoi 
of Architecture at Columbia University. 8o. Nei 
York. 1899. Price 10s. net. The * Architectural 
Ltecord”’ Co., New York ; London Agent, L. T. Bats 
ford, 94, High Holborn, W.C. 

We are inclined to think that this book will 
be voted by the majority to be stiff reading, sup- 
posing it to escape the more summary and descrip- 
tive verdict, characteristic of students, one which 
we are bound to say suggested itself after two or 
three struggles with its intricacies. In the first 
place the book is very American in drawing its 
illustrations from any and every source, quite 
ancient or most recent, so that you are presented 
with argumentative illustrations such as, say “a 
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A practical appreciation of this view of the case 
will render unnecessary, as well as misleading, 
the diagrams prepared by Mr. Dunn to show a 
variation (which does not exist) between the stress 
of square slabs and the stress of equally thick rect- 
angular slabs of equal breadth to the square. For 
while the above considerations make evident the fact 
that the stress on the rectangular slab is the same 
as on the square slab of width equal to that of the 
rectangle, Mr. Dunn’s diagram fig. 3 shows that 
the rectangle whose length is twice its breadth 
has to bear a bending moment in eacess of 
that of the square slab of equal width, as ‘94 
exceeds *5 ! 

As an improvement on fig. 3, Mr. Dunn offers 
fig. 6, a diagram which shows that a slab of given 
width, whose length is twice its breadth, has a 
bending stress less than that of a square slab of 
equal width, as *352 is less than ‘375! 

It is hard to understand how Mr. Dunn’s fig. 3, 
which represents the rectangular slab of width 
equal to that of the square, and of length double that 
width, as having a bending moment greater than 
that of the square, as ‘94 exceeds ‘5, can be 
reconciled to his fig. 6, which represenis that the 
bending stress on the square slab is greater than 
that of the rectangular slab before described, as 
‘375 is greater than *352. 

[am sorry to have thus to criticise a Paper 
which bears evidence of painstaking study; but 
surely while Mr. Dunn thus differs from him- 
self, he will not wonder at others who find it 
impossible to adopt his mode of reasoning, or his 
contradictory conclusions. 

FRANK Caws. 


Sunderland: 18th June 1900. 


Commencement Hall’’ from New Jersey, and a 
drawing of Norwich Cathedral, on one and the 
same page. It requires an unusual elasticity of 
mind to adjust one’s perceptions with such rapidity 
as this, and we fear that some otherwise excellent 
argument may often be somewhat obscured by the 
repellent effect of its illustration. 

What we understand to be the tendency of the 
book is one towards a theory, capable of demon- 
stration, of right and wrong in architectural 
grouping, the basis of proof being essentially ma- 
thematical in character, and depending on theorems 
such as that equal parts, double composition, and 
equal triple division, &c., are all bad. In fact, at 
times we are reminded of the dry catalogu 
raisonné methods of Whewell’s day, while in other 
places the impression forces itself upon us that we 
are dealing with nothing more substantial than 
the common rules or prejudices of the studio ela- 
borated into book form. 

The author takes care to dismiss unmanageable 
examples by attributing our pleasure in them to 
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superadded qualities, as 

colour, \c. This, of course, clea he g 
but also largely begs the question ; for befor 
can draw up our theorem we must establish the 
the prelimi \ | culty being to 
determine which are the beautiful buildings. 

As imen decide these questir for ther lve 
we have only the basis of 
stuius of admitted and constu tion, to 
work upon; and, by a sit il convention. 
we agree to draw our principles fi dy of 
old work posse ssing 
as it seems to us, the « 
that under review is that of sendi tl tudent 
to his task with arbitrary precon¢ 1 notions of 
food and bad, ealeulate 1 to ¢] } l own pe 
ceptions and to bias his jud ent, bel he ha 
slowly and_ patiently ei 


basis of facts 


bine ( racte tic ‘Ow, 
] ‘ f 
i) WI y L vOoOOo! 


maturely stimulated, criti » che 
that diligent tucdy which i ] \ re MUS] 
for sound opinion, 
minine the right and wr vf ent archit 
ture are, | i 


and pid of deter 


therefore, to be viewed tl CION. 

l’urther, there is considerabl ) lesienel 
in such easy roads to comp tion, 1 hat archi 
tectural design cannot | livor¢ f 
siderations of suitability, mat conventlence, 
sentiment, and association, iil 
and wormwood to the const f theor 
for desien, because of the im); bil f inelud 
such elements in their s' 

The more study, however, we gi » old work 
the more convinced w e ll J me of the 
constant pre 
present, work, and, con yuently Né cep 


ence olf such tacto } t is in 
tical we are as to the trutl es b 
methods of classifyin: rood and ( 
Nesfield, we know, was a devoted student of old 
Sussex cottages, and 
to their study, and here, at te, We can set 
that successive growth has had much to say in the 
charming grouping that they p t seel 
to us important for a student, theref confronted 
with the difficult problems of 
have at his command ;¢ 
instances that will aid him in di ria W out 
of his difticulties. 
to spontaneous and success ( han w 
may be, after all, only st lice 
however much deck t t 
matical certainty. 
Take, for instance, the most f rite and 
plausible objection that of diy l eql ally, 
The author admits the tl ( of tl 
Farnese Palace, at 
the top gives unity. Exactly; elevation 


1 stored ] tion of old 


This will be { conduciv 


but a lds that t t cornice 


It known that S ( 
Club de 


third tier of ndo ) 
} 


parte l fro 


room nHoor. 
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on paper equally divided will not be seen as such 
should the upper story be projected forward. 
Again, six inches of additional height will not 
reciably affect the mathematical division of the 
design, but should it represent the depth of the 
eaves, having a flat sotlite of some projection, it will 
powerfully influence the visual proportions of the 
when erected. Considerations of this kind 
have always discomfited the triangular theorist, 

n this book we observe that a diagonal system 
lly astray, owing to the difficulty of, placing 


Ly} 


the points from which any such lines are to be 
drawn On an elevation of the lIarnese as given 
in this work, for instance, the line starts from the 


lower corner of the stone seat at the 
1e Wall, and ends at the necking of the 

eat below the frieze. On the facade of a 
(iveck temple, however, it reaches from the outer 
steps, up to the 
the 


outermost 
base of tl] 
Ornice 


edve of the column, above tle 


pol at which the projecting  soffite of 
cornice commences; the latter is obviously a 
better, | still it is a different, system. 


Aeain, in dealine with tower design, on an 
elevation of an American version of the Giralda, 
to each story are given, but it is im- 

wy on What principle they are drawn. 
to have made a careful mea- 

Spanish original, and has 
been at pains to draw on it diagonals similar to 
the book, while at the time suevest- 
ing by a dotted line what would appear to be more, 


dingonals 
}) ible to 
Nhe write happen 

of the 


ured driwine 


Sallie 





or equally, rational points of departure. The re- 
of a very inconclusive character, and quite 
fails to suggest either that such a system was 


thought of by the designer, or is the reason of its 
eracetuln On the other hand exami- 
nation on the spot does reveal a governing condi- 


tion of the di 


lypitted 
il ttead 


ivn, and that is the existence of the 
shaft of the original Moorish Tower which 
ud not perhaps suspected, but 

now displayed by the stripping off of the 
coating. ‘The Renaissance architect of 
stages of the Giralda overcame—with 
admiration of generations 
-local difticulties 


} 
otherwise be 


wl ic h is 


the uppel 
uccess to which th 
ibsequent artists has testitied 


that mieht have beaten a weaker man. For, in 
pite of its rough and somewhat primitive detail, 
the eneral effect of the tower is a triumph of 


grace and beauty, in proportion and outline. It 
ot course, Open to the author to hold that the 

ion excels the original, just as a countryman of 

his at Seville expressed his indifference, on the 
ound that when at home he resided near Maddi- 

juare ! 

In regard to another point we think most stu- 

dents will agree with the general proposition that 


a certain scale of proportion may run through a 
design—/.ec. that in tall buildings openings, «c., 
will be elongated, as in low, sturdy examples they 
will be similarly squat. In old cottage design, 


windows, many lights wide, are pre- 


for lnstance, 
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ferable to narrow, transomed openings; but even 
such a proposition as this we should require to 
check by overhauling a number of instances, as, 
in matters of art, exceptions are more important 
than rules. Ferrara Cathedral, for instance, 
possesses an admired facade, though it is here 
pilloried for its triple equal division. 

The appearance of this book is another symptom 


of a revolt against the merely utilitarian basis of 


design in architecture, is evidence of the same 
instinct that best accounts for the modern American 
furore after Ecole methods of design. Overdone 
with practical considerations, the architects seem 
willing to accept wholesale all the old classical 
conventions, and to find in such repetitions as 
the Chicago Fair buildings a complete artistic 
standard. 

[t is unlikely that this is a permanent mood, in 
that it runs contrary to the drift of modern 
thought, which prescribes adaptation to the cir- 
cumstances of the case as thi 
ultimate mastery. That there is a final law of 
beauty, co-ordinating the apparently irregular 
manifestations with which we have been endowed, 
is inherently probable, however little likely its com- 
plete elucidation may appear. It is quite certain, 
however, that its basis is infinitely wider than any 
merely mathematical system, while it is uncertain 
that, under our conditions, we need for our work 
anything beyond a due cultivation of our natural 
perceptions of beauty. 


surest 


A. ie BoLToN. 


PRACTICAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


Practical Building Const tion H f 


dents preparing for the ns of the Science 
and Art Department, the Royal Institut f Britis 
Architects, the Surveyors’ Institut d Designed 
also as a book of reference fe t a t ld 
ing. By John Parnell Allen. 3 } t . 8o. Lond. 
1900. Price 7s. 6d. Messrs. Crosby J ld So 
Stationers’ Hall Court, BE. 

The chief interest in the book described as 


Practical Building Constructic by J. P. Allen, 
third edition, revolves around the announcement 
on the title page that the work is a handbook for 
students preparing for certain examinations, 
among them that for the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. By this a claim is laid to 
a certain standard of usefulness ; how much of the 
claim is justitiable remains to be shown. 

Clearly a text-book for students should before 


all things be scientifically accurate in its facts 
and precise in its definitions. To what extent 
these essentials prevail may be gathered from 


the following extracts. In th: 
we read that 


first paragraph 


“bricks, the chief material of I yer, are hard 
rectangular blocks of an originally claye ibstance which 
has been tempered and moulded into the shapes required, 
and then burnt in a clamp or kiln until it is quite hard.” 
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This is scarcely precise enough for a student. 
Again 
* Rubber bricks are of a soft, sandy nature, capable of 


being cut, carved, or rubbed into any shape or form.” 


So far correct ; but note what follows: 

‘They are made near Birmingham and Bracknell, and 
hould be compact, of uniform colour, texture, and hard- 
ness, so that they cannot be scored with a knife even in 
the centre,” &e. 

It is not easy to reconcile these two descriptions. 

Turning to Mouldings in Joinery we find them 
described as 
sinkings and projections of various forms, 
mostly parts of circles, ellipses, &e., worked on the 
edges of the wood to produce light and shade by shadows, 
and give it an ornamental and showy appearance.” 


series of 


This is not a very happy description of a moulding. 
Dealing with water supply the author says, to 
reduce the risk of freezing to a minimum, 
“on ente ring the house a stop-tap should be placed below 
a bib-tap, so that all the water in the house can be drawn 
olf after the stop-tap is closed; and from thence the pipe 
hould be ran on internal walls within wooden pipe 
casings to the cistern, the supply to boiler from thence 
being tixed in casings grooved to allow of the hot pipes 
oing in the same casing, and yet not contagious | sic] to the 
cold supply, a more or less ornamental cover being screwed 
on to hide the pipes.” 


Without fuller details of the system indicated, the 
student would find difficulty in understanding the 
proposal. The idea of carrying hot and cold water 
pipes in one casing, shown in the book as in an 
enlarged electric wire casing, is barely practicable. 
To screw them up with an ornamental cover is 
an ageravation of the difficulty. 

Under the head of staircase landings the student 
may read that in best work the boards of the 
landing are not nailed down, but are secured to 
the joists with hardwood buttons. The author’s 
illustration of best work leaves something to be 
desired. Inany position a button-blocked landing, 
as here shown, would be of no value. 

Some inaccuracies in the descriptions of mate- 
rialsand workmanship may be detected. To speak 
of ‘‘copal varnish as a mixture of resin and oil 
or turpentine’’ ignores the existence of copal 
Plate glass, the student is told, has an advantage 
over “ sheet,’ in that it is stronger and less affected 
by atmospheric influences, while it cannot be cut 
noiselessly with the diamond, which renders it 
an enemy of burglars. The facts are, thickness 
for thickness, “ sheet,’ is stronger than plate. 
Polished plate in store is very easily affected by 
moisture, and polished plate also is more easily cut 
than sheet glass. 

The illustrations in this book are of very 
uneven character; although many may be un- 
exceptionable, some are misleading. For instance, 
the text states how the material should be disposed 
in cast-iron girder forms; the author’s drawing 
of an ideal section, however, exactly embodies the 
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defects that should be avoided. In one case a 
view of a timber stage and hoist is given which 
exhibits a most comical knowledge of the laws of 
perspective. 

The chapter upon strains in structures is per- 
haps less open to exception than other parts of 
the book, although here the author has not quite 
grasped the needs of students, unless indeed he 
presupposes an intimate knowledge of applied 
mechanics on their part. The setting down of 
the varying formule for ascertaining the amount 
of strain set up in beams variously loaded, without 
explaining how the variations of formule are 
evolved, is not sufficient for a proper understanding 
of the science. Again, the involved system of 
lettering on the trusses and reciprocal diagrams, 
as given in the section on strains in roofs, is 
needlessly confusing. There is no better system 
than the one in which the same series of letters 
serves for both diagrams. 

In these days of intense specialism it is perhaps 
difficult to produce a reliable handbook on all 
branches of practical building construction. The 
claim that this work is a handbook for students 
preparing for examination evidently assumes that 
a severe test has not to be met. In literary style 
the book is not strong, and in general accuracy not 
unimpeachable. A student preparing for the 
Institute Examinations would be well-advised to 
read works dealing exclusively with such special- 
ised subjects as sanitation, strains in structures, &e. 
Too great a faith in the practical building con- 
struction set forth by Mr. J. P. Allen might lead 
to disappointment. 

SypngEyY B. BEALE. 
THE TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL. 

The Tribunal of Appeal under the London Building Act. 
Manual for Appellants, by Charles H. Love, Clerk of 
the Tribunal. so. Lond, 1900. Price 3s. 6d. [P. S. 
King & Son, Orchard House, Great Smith Street, S.W. 
The author of this useful little book in a prefa- 

tory note says that it is within his knowledge 
that applicants for consents under the Act who 
deem themselves aggrieved by the decisions given 
either by the Council or its District Surveyors, 
or by conditions imposed with a consent, some- 
times abandon their application or accept the 
qualified consent as final, under the erroneous 
impression that an appeal to the Tribunal involves 
necessarily the employment of counsel and other 
legal aid, and consequent expense. ‘This is not 
the case. The Statute (sec. 183) gives the Tri- 
bunal power to hear appeals either by the parties 
interested in person or by counsel, solicitor, or 
agent, as the appellant may think fit. 

Without any desire to swamp the Tribunal 
with appeals one may suggest that it is well to 
bear this in mind. The Tribunal, as we all know, 
or ought to know, consists of three members, 
appointed respectively by a Secretary of State, 
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our Institute, and the Surveyors’ Institution, our 
representative, Mr. Arthur Cates, having been all 
through the Chairman, with Mr. J. W. Penfold, 
F.S.1., and Mr. A. A. Hudson, Barrister-at-Law, 
at present his colleagues. 

No architect at any rate, therefore, need fear to 
state his case before two such surveyors and a 
specially qualified lawyer, whose works on build- 
ing law and practice are so well known. The 
sections of the Building Act constituting the 
Tribunal are Nos. 175 to 186 inclusive, and Regu- 
lations as to Procedure and Fees made there- 
under by the Tribunal are set forth fully in the 
book under review. These having, as required 
by the Act, received the approval of the Lord 
Chancellor, have of course the force of law, and 
must be studied carefully by appellants. 

The book further sets out in tabular form the 
sections of the Act which make provision for an 
appeal to the Tribunal, giving the number of the 
section and sub-section, the scale of fees payable 
under the regulations (higher or lower), the 
subject-matter of the allowed appeal, and by 
whom the appeal may be made. 

There are no statutory forms of notices, but 
the author both wisely and kindly gives on page 
39 a suggested form of Notice of Appeal, which, 
coming as it no doubt will into general use, should 
help both him (the clerk) and the appellant. It 
is cheering to read that “in the ordinary course 
an appeal may be made, heard, and decided in 
less than three weeks, except in vacation times.” 
What a joyous prospect this opens out when we 
get—as we surely shall—this Tribunal to settle 
rights of light! Why should they not, as well 
as lines of frontage and the necessary giving up 
of land, the widening of streets and determina- 
tion of width required, space at rear of buildings, 
the tricky questions involved in treating corner 
sites or those which are very irregular, the ques- 
tion of allowing or refusing the erection of houses 
on low-lying land—all matters interfering with 
the existing rights of property owners ? 

On all questions of fact referred to them the 
Tribunal’s decision is final; but on any question 
of /aw a case may be stated for the opinion of the 
High Court. And it is not without interest to 
know that a register is kept of appeals made, and 
that all documents, plans, and orders are filed 
and open to inspection on payment of a small fee 
(3s. 6d.). A list of the appeals heard and decided 
to date is given in a table showing the situation 
of the building or place, the date of order, what 
the decision was, and—a most valuable column 
where a report of the case can be found, e.g. 
Estates Gazette, Solicitors’ Journal, Builder, 
WC. WC. 

This brief note on a superlatively handy little 
book, which all London architects and surveyors 
should have alongside their Building Act, may 
well close with the note that all communications 
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and inquiries as to appeals should be made to the 
author, Mr. Charles H. Love, Clerk of the Tri- 
bunal, 18, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W.., 
and that all appeals are heard at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, in the same street. 

C. H. Bropig. 


Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


In accordance with the resolution passed at 
the Annual General Meeting of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society a circular letter of appeal was 
issued on the 14th inst. to the 
Institute, incorporating the statistics produced 
by Mr. Arthur Cates, with the object of showing 
how inadequately the Society is supported by the 
general body of members. The ofticers of the 
Society regret that so far the appeal has not met 
with the generous response that was anticipated, 
but it is hoped that further subscriptions will be 
received before the final result of the appeal is 
published. The letter was as follow 


members of 





Architects’ Benevolent S : 14 1900. 

Dear Sir,—At the Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society it \ ecided that the 
following facts should be brought bef the attentic 
of the members of the Royal Instit B 
tects. 

Fifty years of 
treasurers and secretaries and reps ppt by the 
Presidents of the Royal Institute | lted in the 
accumulation, by donations and bequests, of a capital of 
£10,551 6s. 1d., the interest derived t | available 
for the purposes of the Society 

Of this capital sum £5,835 17 tributed by 
twenty-four benefactoi 1,000 of that unt havin 
been the gift of two gentlemen ( of the 
profession. 

The total number « 
them contribute an 
subseribers (apart 
are 10 at #5 5s. each, 9 at £3 
from 5s. to £2 2s. 

Of the 618 Fellows of the Roy Institute ily 191 at 
donors or annual subscribers, bot Of these 117 have 
contributed £1,867 10s. 6d. to the eapit le 138 ar 
annual subscribers to the amount of £218 7s. 2 

Of the 993 Associates only 54 have bad to the 
funds of the Society ; 37, d of De | to #21. 
have given £137 11s. 6d. t t 
subscribers, contribute £42 4 

We make no comment on t vOl 
trusting that it may be only necessary t the before 
the Fellows and Associates of the | tute to secure fo 
the Society a measure ot 
with the number of members than is at } t the case. 

It was hoped that the bilee of the Society m 
celebrated this year by a public din t the idea w 
abandoned owing to the many cal vate mean 
in consequence of the wa South Af 
occasion should not pass alt 
of peace have their victin 


continuou exert by ICCeSSiVE 


i 


income of £4764 Of the annu 


from fou pe tol there 
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pathetic aid than the arts of war; and it is to such as 
these, to the victims of peverty and old age, to the 
victims of destitution through ill-health, to the victims 
of death—the widows and orphans who have been left 
insufliciently or totally unprovided for—it is to these that 
this Society has been quietly and effectively ministering 
for the last tifty years. 

We earnestly hope that you will show your appreciation 
of the work accomplished by the Society in the past by 
giving it your active and generous support now and in the 
future. For to whom shall members of our profession 
look when in distress if not to their more fortunate 
brethren ? 

We are, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
Winiiam Emerson, President. 
PercivaLn Currey, Fon. Sec. 


Obituary.—The death is regretfully recorded of 
Mr. William Milford Teulon, of Leamington, who 
was elected an Associate in 1854, a Fellow in 1860, 
and was placed on the List of Retired Fellows in 
1889. 


MINUTES. XVI. 

At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session, held Monday, 18th June 1900, at 8.30 p.a., the 
President, Mr. Wm. Emerson, in the Chair, with 36 Fellows 
(including 14 members of the Council), 32 Associates (in- 
cluding 1 member of the Council), 4 Hon. Associates, and 
visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting held 








numerous 


llth June 1900 [p. 404) were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 
Professor Neckelmann, of Stuttgart ‘Hon. Corr. M.), 


was introduced by Mr. John Slater [F’, 
admitted. 
The followin: 


and formally 


Fellows, attending for the first time since 
election, were formally admitted and signed the 
Register —viz. Sydney Francis Bartleet, Frederick 
Batchelor (Dublin), William Carby Hall, President of the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Society ; Charles King, President of 
the Devon and Exeter Society; Frank Walter Mee (Man- 
é ,and James Diggle Mould (Manchester). 
The President having delivered an Address on the 
ntation of the Royal Gold Medal to Professor Rodolfo 
Kiome | fon. Corr. M., a telegram from the 
rofessor tendering his thanks to the Institute was read, 
and the Medal was received on his behalf by Count 
Carobbio, one of the Secretaries to the Italian Embassy. 

\ series of photographs taken in Greece by the late Mr. 
Ernest George Spiers having been exhibited by means of 
he lantern, and described by Mr. I’. C. Penrose, F.R.S., 
Past President, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Penrose 
by acclamation, and also to Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., 
for the loan of the lantern slides. 

rhe proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 

10 pM. 
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cl ter) 


Prese 
Lanciani, of 
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THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 
Practice Standing Committee. 
lhe name of Mr. Thomas Harris, with 243 votes, elected 


to serve on the Practice Committee for the ensuing Session, 


omitted from the Report of the Scrutineers printed in 


the last number of the JourNnat. 





